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With Education Week sal- 

uted and forgotten for an- 
other year, people have settled 
down to more serious things, 
-uch as the policing of plays 
in Vancouver, the hiring of 
imported talent for the grand- 
stand show at the Canadian 
National Exhibition in Tor- 
onto, and the wearing of 
ceremonial robes by the city 
council of Ottawa. 

Education is, after all, a 
rather boring subject, except 
during Education Week, when 
mothers and fathers get a 
chance to chivvy teachers, 
eat tasteless sandwiches, drink 


iniserable coffee, and exchange 


Ossip. During the rest of 


ihe vear. it is a matter best 


eft to teachers. ministers of 


duecation and school boards. 
vho can feud happily among 
hemselves without stirring 
ip enough of a fuss to pro- 
iote them from the inside 
epths of newspapers lo the 
ront page. 

It is a happy situation, be- 
ause if people started worry- 
ng about education there is 


10 telling what might happen. 


Chey might even decide that 


he educating of young people 
s really an important job, 
erhaps the most important 
there is, and that the young 
reople should be taught to 
think for themselves as well 
as to memorize things and 


CLARE BOOTHE LUCE. 
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“The Fair One from Fairfield” (Page 19) 
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You Profit 


| from the Engineering leadership in 


GENERAL MOTORS 
CARS and TRUCKS 


The hundreds of technical men at 
General Motors have one job to do: 
They challenge old ways of building 
cars and trucks. Isn’t there some 
better way to design this part? Or a 
way to cut costs on that opera- 
tion, and make possible a lower 
price on next year’s models? 
Isn’t there some new way to 


improve standards of safety, GENERAL 


Ln ' 


| 


comfort or driving ease stiil further? 
And when a new answer is found, 
they challenge again. They challenge 
the new. They demand perfection 
before the new idea is accepted. 
Canadians have come to ex- 
pect that the genuine motoring 
advancements will come first 
from General Motors. It is only 
natural that they should. 


MOTORS | 


GENERAL MOTORS OF CANADA 


LIMITED 


OSHAWA, 


ONTARIO. 
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Chevrolet's beautiful new Bel Air 
4-Door Sedan 


The new Laurentian 4-Door 
Sedan by Pontiac 


The handsome 1953 Oldsmobile 
Super 88" 4-Door Sedan 


Buick’'s brilliant 1953 CUSTOM 
4-Door Sedan 


The racy ‘62’ Convertible by Cadillac 


Powertul GMC ''470" Heavy-Duty Truck 


Advance-Design Chevrolet Medium-Duty 
1700 Series Truck for '53 


M-135, a 6-wheel-drive Cargo Carrier, 
now being built for the Armed Forces. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE | 
heir hands, after a fashion — all 
lich would be revolutionary and 
| upset our pieasant way of life 
id. 
yr the worgiers, there are all sorts 
eary facts. There is a shortage 
ialified teachers in Canada, and 
o or three years this shortage will 

be : sperate; teaching standards have 
bee lowered to get more bodies in 
fro. of more classes; over 50 per 
cen of teachers have less than Grade 
XII standing; some college officials 
hav. said that less than half of the 
you'g people entering universities 
thes» days are ready for higher edu- 
cation. 

A\l of these things, however, are of 
littl: consequence. All that matters, 
real vy, is that we put up enough build- 
ings to hold the children for the re- 
quiied time each day, that we find 
enough people to give the youngsters 
some sort of instruction, and that 
proper consideration be given the sort 
of huilding to be erected—whether it 
should have acres and acres of glass, 
gymnasiums and tile floors, or should 
be a throwback to the little red school- 
house. 

[he buildings are much more im- 
portant than the subjects taught, and 
how they are taught, because it is im- 
portant that we have all the outward 
signs of material success. A person is 
just another plumber or clerk or edi- 
tor, but a building is something fine 
and soltd; it is a lot more durable and 
it costs a great deal more to produce. 
When we learn how to produce people 
as efficiently and uniformly as build- 
ings, functional in every way and 
fairly pleasing to the eye, we will all 
have a delightful time being nobodies 
in the midst of nothing, and no one 
will be bothered by dreary subjects 
like education any more. And that is 
Where we are heading. 


Three-hour Speeches 


a JOSEPH SALSBERG, the Toronto 
Communist who is a Member of 
the Ontario Legislature, talked for 
three hours in the Assembly the other 
da The length of this oration drew 
much unfavorable comment, but 
apsrt from its waste of good time 
an’ trashy use of honest words, it 
did not disturb us too much. Three- 

speeches do not inflame and in- 
spire, they merely bore; they send 
people to bed, not the barricades. We 
hove Mr. Salsberg will spend much 
more time making long speeches, be- 
ca‘ se then we will know where he is 
an | how little he is accomplishing for 
the cause he has espoused. 


llk with a Killer 


S we nap the pleasure of meeting 

a five-foot eleven-inch 195-lb kil- 
the other day, and he described the 
dy proceedings with grim relish. 
‘Once I decided to kill the girl,” 
said, “I began to prepare for it 
ks in advance — nothing is ever 
i¢ suddenly in this business. | 
ught her hair out of the tight bun 
which it was styled. I made her 
and had her pat little children 
the head. I made her so lovable, 
ple were writing to say they were 
ning their daughters after her. 
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Then—I let her have it.” 

The murderer was Milton Caniff, 
46-year-old creator of the comic strip 
“Steve Canyon.” He went on: “She 
was pushed off the back of a truck 
and I was careful to consult the Red 
Cross to find out exactly what to do 
next. I obtained from them a summary 
of the treatment the victim of a road 
accident should have, and I gave that 
treatment to her. It was all to no 
avail. She died. There was no hope 
for her really; it was a fatal accident, 
and she had to die. 

“Next morning, I was still asleep 
when the telephone rang. It was the 
office calling. They wanted to know 
what they should do with all the 
flowers that were pouring in. And 
that wasn’t the end of it. Condolences 
and wreaths continued to arrive for 
a week.” 

Mr. Caniff, while he was in To- 
ronto, talked to students at the Cen- 
tral Technical School. Later we had 
a word with the director of the school’s 
art department, Peter Haworth, who 
expressed a great admiration for the 
$100,000 a year cartoonist: “Mr. 
Caniff’s work is well-conceived and 
technically of an extremely high stand- 
ard. It’s wholesome.” 


Cost of Government 


e SOME indefatigable _ statistician, 
who shall be honored though 
unknown, has found that the average 
Canadian last year worked 18 weeks 
for various governments, who nicked 
him for 36 per cent of his earnings. 
It works out this way: out of every 
dollar he earned, he paid 8 cents in 
direct Federal taxes, 17 cents in hid- 
den Federal taxes, and I! cents in 
provincial and municipal levies. Now 
we can manage only the feeblest of 
smiles when someone jokes about 
working to support a government; and 
we have a nagging feeling we should 
have another place set at the table for 
an uninvited and ghostly guest. 


The Metal Hunters 


* PROSPECTORS — the real prospec- 
tors, who wander through the 
far reaches of Canada looking for 
underground wealth — are among our 
favorite people. When we first met 
the species, they travelled by canoe, 
by dog team and occasionally by 
plane and packed huge loads of sup- 
plies. They have speeded up their 
travel a great deal since then, and 
now they carry gadgets like magno- 
meters and Geiger counters, but the 
breed has not changed; they are still 
breezy personalities. We verified this 
when they met for their annual con- 
ference in Toronto’s Royal York Hotel 
the other day. 

Mrs. Viola MacMillan, the diminu- 
tive (S feet 2 inches) president of the 
Prospectors’ and Developers’ Associa- 
tion since 1944, was welcoming the 
wives. While we watched, she shook 


hands, at 12-second intervals, with 49 
arrivals; some were already drinking 
tea, and there were still about a 
hundred to be greeted. Between hand- 
shakes someone to!d Mrs. MacMillan 
she did not look much like a pros- 
pector, and she was puzzled—“how 
should a prospector look?” She was a 
21-year-old stenographer in a law 
office when she married George Mac- 
Millan and joined him in his search 
for precious metal. “I don’t know 
about the looks, but a prospector now- 
adays has to know a little about 
almost everything.” 

Down on the convention floor, 
about a thousand men were listening 
to a lecture, wandering among ex- 


Vrs. Viola MacMillan 


hibits with such titles as “cross section 
of a typical iron ore deposit”, or 
stolidly watching prices flash across 
a specially-installed Dow Jones ticker. 
Bearded Albert Guest told us there 
were only two other bearded men at 
the convention, “but two of us aren't 
prospectors—we are pilots and we 
wear the whiskers because when you're 
flying up in the Arctic the cold seems 
to hurt the chin most.” From his own 
observations, prospectors generally 
were not more hirsute than men in 
any other profession. “It’s tempera- 
ment, not appearance, that sets these 
fellows apart,” he said, coming back 
to the subject which had _ puzzled 
Mrs. MacMillan. “They’re people who 
like to be outdoors, who have a yen 
to see what’s behind the next hill, and 
who keep young in spirit because 
they've found a way of combining 
their likes with their living.” 


Building Protection 


iE THE CosT of building is not the 
only problem for would-be house- 
holders these days; there is also the 
matter of the workmanship that goes 
into the building. Reputable contrac- 
tors can be trusted to do a good job, 


but there are others who grasp every 
chance to diddle innocent and un- 
wary citizens. Provincial authorities 
should be alert to this situation, and 
take steps to guard the public against 
fraudulent building operations. 

In Ontario, A. J. Child, MPP for 
Wentworth, brought to the attention 
of the Legislature several instances of 
sharp or illegal practice. A contractor 
put in a fireplace without cement sup- 
port; a man collected $30,000 in down 
payments and then vanished; one 
contractor got as far as digging sev- 
eral basements before using up the 
funds he had collected 

The licens cont 
do much to kind of fraud 
It would no eputable build- 
ers, but it would weed out the dis- 


ictors would 


honest and shoddy operators by setting 
standards of competency and financial 
responsibility. 

The people who suffer from the 
activities of the sharpies generally 
are the ones who can least afford it. 
They do not have the knowledge or 
the time to check the progress of the 
building themselves, because the mod- 
ern home is a complex structure, for 
all that its appearance may be attrac- 
tively simple. One must know how to 
mix cement, how to balance stresses 
and strains, how to lay bricks and 
pipes, and how to do a dozen other 
skilled jobs, if one is to make a proper 


check on construction. The layman 


can look wise, but that is about all 


he can do, in most cases. He needs 


protection, and should get it 


This Odd Third Force 


8 THERE HAS been much talk re- 
cently of a “third force” in inter- 
national affairs. One of the more 
articulate advocates of the idea ts 
Aneurin Bevan, the rebellious dema- 
gogue of the British Labor party, who 
argues that “for mankind it is neces- 
sarv that there should be a realign- 
ment of forces of the world, that there 
should emerge a third bloc of nations 
holding the world balance of power 
and compelling the two giants (the 
United States and Russia) to listen 
to what they have to say.” Another 
man who speaks in the same vein is 
Prime Minister Nehru of India, and 
there are many more, generally 


Socialists, who echo the opinion 


Those who advocate this third force 


like to talk of both Russia and the 
United States as nations whose policies 
derive from fear; but they never admit 
that their own plan is saturated with 
fear—of the aggressive ruthlessness of 
the Soviet Union and of the vital 
power of the United States They 
not sO open-mouthed that they 
swallow the whole dialectic of 
Communists, but they would like to 
believe it a little bit, because they 
admire the theory of a _ controlled 
state. Thev fear the United States, 
not so much for the instability and 
political naivety they profess to see 
in it, but because of the tremendous 
energy of its economic system and 
the vitality of its society. A healthy, 
productive United States by example 
undermines their cherished theories 
of how a state should be governed 
It is prejudice which forces them 
into the wholly unrealistic position of 
proposing a “third force” of nations 
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who (in Nehru’s words) “wish to 
work for peace and do not want to 
align themselves with any bloc.” 
Neither Mr. Bevan nor Mr. Nehru 
has told how this force would exist 
in a world divided between treedom 
ind slavery: they have not indicated 
where it would get the power to 
‘compel” the two giants. One can 
only assume it would swing like a 
pendulum between the two, some- 
thing like the man who gets drunk 
and beats his wife on Saturday night 
and then shows up, haggard but Te- 
pentant, in church on Sunday, hoping 
that his piety for the one day will 
counterbalance the 
another. 





excesses ot 


Only prejudice could keep them 
trom seeing that their third force—or 
fourth or fifth force, for that matter 

would do nothing to swerve the 
Communists from their purpose, but 
certainly would weaken the alliance 
ot those who are determined to oppose 
Communist aggression. The reality of 
today is that free nations, among 
whom the United States is the most 
powerful, are engaged in a struggle for 
survival. When a man is fighting off 
i thug, he cannot relax to ponder the 
anatomy of fear or the philosophic 
aspects of his enemy’s reasons for 
attacking him; if he decides to use 
only one arm in his own defence, be- 
cause he is only half convinced that 
the thug’s intentions are evil, he is 
likely to find himself wholly dead. 


Looking to the Future 
i WE FOUND the following in a 


column of classified advertising 
the other day: “A future millionaire 
will consider offers of employment, 
provided they are suitable and have 
no responsibility, enormously high 
wages and ridiculously short hours. 
All cheques under $1.000 will be 
After looking at the Help 
Wanted columns, we're not at all sure 
that the advertiser was trying to be 
funny a 


returned.” 


Practical Diplomats 
x A LIVELY editorial debate has fol- 


lowed criticism by Gordon Gray- 
don, Progressive-Conservative MP for 
Peel, of the way the Department ot 
External Affairs selects people for its 
staff. Mr. Graydon thinks the system 
of picking “career men” by competi- 
ve eXaminations produces too “aca- 
demic” a type of representative, and 
there should be more “practical” men 


Who are closer to the “fabric of Cana- 


The who oppose the Graydon 

s argue that diplomacy is no job 

for untrained and inexperienced ama- 
teurs, but requires a knowledge of 
iguages, international law, history. 
economics, and often, military and 
naval strategy Mr. Gravydon’s sup- 
porters are not impressed by this; the 
efforts of the specialists, they say, have 
not been particularly successful in the 


f 





past, and men accustomed to hard- 
headed dickering in their daily affairs 
might well get more solid results. 

Both sides have fallen into the error 
of generalization. In international dis- 
cussions following intricate legal by- 
paths, it is obvious that someone must 
have a knowledge of international law: 
in trade discussions, there must be 
someone who understands the eco- 
nomics of the situation. At the same 
time, it is easy to get so involved \ 
the technicalities, be so proper in re- 
gard for protocol, as to be blind to 
grass-roots results of whatever agree- 
ments may be reached. 

If the system followed by the De- 
partment of External Affairs produces 
diplomats who have vast stores of 
knowledge but who cannot relate that 
knowledge to the daily living of John 
Doe in Calgary or William Smith in 
Halifax, it is not only expensive but 
dangerous, and we would be a lot 
better off with the “practical ama- 
teurs.”” But better still would be the 
development of “hard-headed practi- 


cal professionals.” 


Opportunity Here 


a AMID ALL the wails about the lack 
= of opportunity in Canada _ for 
young writers, actors, playwrights and 
similar creative artists, it is refreshing 
to hear someone take a different tack. 
David Conway, tor instance, came to 
Canada three years ago, went back 
to England, and then returned here 
“for good.” He wants to be a full- 





David Conway 


time playwright and producer, and 
sees more opportunity here because 
“there aren't as many around as there 
are in England.” 

We found him, a slim 155-pounder 
just an inch under six feet tall, work- 
ing on a musical revue, a wry look 
into the future called 2053, which is 
being presented by the Independent 
Producers at Hart House this Satur- 
day evening. “It’s a satirical sort of 
thing,” he said, as he tugged at the 
scarf knotted English- style about his 
neck. “Women will be running things, 
with all sorts of regulations.” 

Right now, he said, he was “dab- 
bling,” but he has no doubt about 
where his future lies. Lancashire-born, 
he began his stage studies with the 


Maddermarket Shakespearean Thea- 
tre, Norwich, then took instruction at 
a Cheshire theatre from Fred Kay, 
who had directed the first efforts of 
an unknown named Robert Donat. 

“Afterwards, I did various things. 
Ran a weekly newsletter, but it only 
lasted seven issues. Sang English 
songs for French audiences at Juan 
les Pins, and they seemed to like it, 
even if they didn’t know what the 
words meant. It was all very pleasant 
—but the future is here.” 


Inhuman Gadgets 


THERE IS no end to man’s in- 

humanity to man. Not content 
with inventing things which intimidate 
whole populations, he pursues the 
fleeting pleasure and privacy of the 
individual with devilish ingenuity. 

We learn now that an alarm clock 
has been devised, which keeps an 
electric eye on the sleeper and forces 
him to get out of bed and stay out. 
This inhuman watcher shoots out a 
light beam which keeps the alarm 
going as long as the bed is occupied. 
It does no good to shut off the alarm 
= leap back under the covers; the 

e keeps watching for an hour after 
i set time. Sneaking a few extra 
minutes in bed after the clock’s 
raucous warning may be a minor 
pleasure, but it is cherished by millions 
of poor souls who are happier asleep 
than awake. To rob them of those last 
delicious moments of doze is to send 
them out into the day embittered and 
blasphemous. 

Another gadget to be dreaded is a 
tiny sound recorder which can be 
carried in the clothing. Its only use 
so far has been by manufacturers who 
want to know what people think of 
their products. Men called “opinion 
samplers” mingle with crowds at in- 
dustrial shows and similar p aces and 
record the unsolicited cominents of 
the people present. It is easy to see 
how this sort of thing could spread, 
until a person could not open his 
mouth without some diligent eaves- 
dropper capturing the noise for pos- 
terity and the curious. There may 
come a time when all our conversation 
will be carried on by means of ges- 
tures. is 


Color in the Congo 


4 THERE'S a young man going about 

the country these days busily pre- 
paring to go back to Africa to make 
recordings and color films along the 
Congo. He is 28-year-old Colin Mac- 
millan Turnbull, who is free-lancing 
for the CBC and BBC, among other 
things, while he collects the equip- 
ment for the safari he will start next 
November or December. 

He is looking forward eagerly to 
the trip. “I like Africa,” he told us. 
“Most of it, that is. I exclude Egypt. 
I was travelling through the Sudan 
and Egypt, when we got lost in the 
desert. After a while, I found myself 
on the Red Sea, instead of the Nile. 
I was arrested as an Israeli spy, put 
in jail, then shunted up the coast for 
two weeks until I landed at the 
Egyptian military headquarters. I was 
released, but got arrested again in 
Cairo, for some reason or other, and 
was given one day to get out of the 


country. Oh yes, I got stoned by 
villagers, too. Had a pretty thin 
of it in Egypt.” 

How did he come to be in 
Sudan? “I spent six months in K 
and the Belgian Congo on my 
home from India, and stayed | 
while with the Pygmies in the Ci 
Very interesting people, really. 
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Colin Turnbull RY 


dia? “I had been doing two yeu! 
research into Indian philosophy 
religion at Banaras University: 

a couple of treks into Himalaya 
took a look at the Tibetan and 
nese Communists on the | 
Sikkim borders in 1951.” He tho 


s o! 
and 
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and 
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igh 
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the research was a natural sequel tc 


his study of philosophy and _ pol 
at Oxford and of Hindi and Sai 
at London University’s Schoo 
Oriental and African Studies. 
“The places are interesting 
course.” he said. “but I’m more 
cerned with the people, the way 
live and think. The more I x 


them, the more I'm irritated b 


bland superiority assumed by pe 


in the western world.” For the 
year he has been general secreta 
Racial Unity, an organization fot 


by Mary Attlee (sister of the Bri 


Labor party’s leader, Clement A! 
It is an all-party effort dir 
against racial discrimination in 
ain, and also toward better | 
understanding of colonial affairs 


Personal 


3 IGOR GOUZENKO, who gives h 
terpretation of current 5 
policy on page 7, has done a rer 
able job of mastering the Er 
language since he walked out o 
Russian Embassy in Ottawa eight 
ago with the evidence that led 
great Espionage Trials. Only 1 
editing was done on the manus 
which was written exclusively) 
SATURDAY NIGHT. Mr. Gouze 
whose whereabouts are still a cli 
guarded secret, has just complet 
long novel built around the dea! 
Gorki (who became the subjec 
a famous Soviet trial of “do 
murderers” some years ago) 
titled “The Fall of a Titan.” He 
pects it will be published later 
year. 
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Ca:ses of Divorce 


\ \UR CORRESPONDENT, W. Kent 
Po\er, QC, rightly attacked our out- 
mo. d divorce laws, but surely he 
)u | have gone into the causes for 
div. ce a little more closely. It is my 
beli' that the extent of marriage 
bre down is due (a) to inadequate 
pre; ration for marriage: among 
oth causes, to ignorance of the 
phycal facts of life on which mar- 
ria. depends and of the mutual ad- 
just cents of the sex relationship 
pro, er to marriage; (b) to the lack 
of .nowledge of the purposes which 
mai iage should fulfil in the life of 
those who contract it and in the life 
of te community: viz, fellowship and 
parcathood in the first and the sta- 
bilit, of home life and the nurture of 
children in the second; (c) to failure 
to recognize the binding character of 
the marriage relationship. Marriages 
fail because of a lack of sympathy, 
unselfishness, intelligence and, above 
all, of loyalty on the part of the hus- 
band or wife. 


Niavara Falls, NY. RICHARD Woop 


INERE is the economic aspect to 
divorce. There should be an economic 
bill of rights for women. The tradi- 
tional status of wives and mothers 
should be reviewed. The economic 
dependence of the wife on the hus- 
ead is One of the most insidious fac- 
tors leading to trouble in the home. 
Husband and wife should be recog- 
nized by law as joint owners of the 
matrimonial home and of the income 
of hoth. The sum to be spent on 
housekeeping should be jointly agreed. 
The contents of the home should be 
oint property. Husbands and wives 
should be obliged to disclose their 
income to one another, and, to insure 
this. both husband and wife should 
be required to sign the income tax 
eturn. In the event of a divorce, the 
ncome and savings should be shared 
between husband and wife, having 
regard to particular interests of the 
enl en. 
Saskatoon Mary BATTEN 

\! is the duty of each parent, when 
disharmony arises, to go much more 
than half way to appease the other in 
order to preserve the home for the 
sake of the children. 

Tor: nto JEAN CLARIDGE 


Roval Nonsense 


THE hysterical guff emanating 

Iro the forthcoming Coronation 
in ‘-ritain emphasizes how silly and 
‘no vish people still are. The constant 
ele ences to the Coronation in news- 
Paps and magazines, on radio and 
[\ the avidity with which manufac- 
lures have seized on the event to 
el) push their wares, are tiresome 
eno zh; but what must offend any 
sens Sle person is the fuss made about 
the -vent itself . . . The monarchy is 
less relic of the ignorant past, 
‘nc we might as well recognize that 
ac 
‘othing is more pitiful than the 
clic is of the apologists to justify the 
Pla.» of the British monarchy in to- 
da. world. The Crown is pictured 
aS sort of mysterious symbol which 
hols the Commonwealth together; 
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Letters 





SECU 
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without it, we are told, terrible things 
would happen. What would happen? 
I venture to say: nothing. Britain 
might lose some of her sentimental 
hold on the colonies and the rest of 
the Commonwealth, but that is all. 

The Monarchy is a legend. Its value 
is a myth, and myths die hard. It is a 
bit of nonsense perpetuated by people 
who like pomp and ceremony. No 
sensible person can justify its place in 
a democracy and democracy can 
only reach its fullest flower in a repub- 
lic where no man is separated from 
another by a phony title. I have 
nothing against Queen Elizabeth and 
her handsome husband, or any other 
one of her fine family, but the Com- 
monwealth countries deserve to show 
what true republicanism is. 

Britain has a good thing in the 
Coronation. It will earn Britain plenty 
of dollars. Well, let Britain keep its 
good thing. Canada is too young, too 
promising a country to be saddled 
with useless sentiment. 


Toronto D. E. LIvINGSTON 





Education’s Place 


IN EDUCATION’S PLACE in a New 
Age, (March 7) Lord Russell shoots 
an arrow in the air and it falls in pre- 
cisely the same spot as a quiverful 
of similar shots on the subject. Great 
literature, survey courses in history, 
“knowledge and beauty and wisdom”; 
all the tired old nostrums are trotted 
out. The glow of long-held public 
esteem has made Lord Russell philo- 
sophically drowsy; he is nodding by 
the fire of his own achievement. Plati- 
tudes of pragmatism! Dull dogma, in- 
deed! Any number of small children 
playing Shakespeare, any number of 
adults so familiar with great literature 
that it “enters into the texture of their 
everyday thoughts”, any amount of 
“knowledge and beauty and wisdom” 
(at least, he spared the capitals) some- 
how smacks of staggering irrelevancy 
before the awful reality: that the law 
of the jungle has become the code 
of nations and men and that, in a 
perverse and twisted revolt against 
evolution, man has become a jungle 
animal. 


Ottawa THOMAS W. VAN DUSEN 


Flattered and Amused 


I WAS flattered to find in Frank 
Morriss’ article on Lady Tupper— 
(March 7)—that I was considered in 
Winnipeg to be her match in mettle, 
and I was amused, as I am sure she 
will be, to learn that anyone wondered 
what would happen if we were locked 
in a room together. We were alone 
together often and I never had better 
company. I never had from her, and 
she never had from me, anything but 
friendship, a friendship that, as occa- 
sional letters show, has never waned. 
On my part there was also esteem for 


her wit, spirit and vivacity. 1 should 
not dream of objecting to humorous 
speculation of the kind mentioned, 
but I am writing this to prevent mis- 
understanding. Of Lady Tupper I 
have none but the happiest recollec- 
tions. 


Toronto NANCY PYPER 


Rainmaker 


YOU HAVE made the statement 
that “the earth gets its fresh wate! 
only from the clouds, as rain or snow” 
For eleven years I have been operat- 
ing a rain-machine of my invention 
which will produce increased rainfall 
scientifically The power of this 
machine produces an electro-magne- 
tically-gravitational pull on the moon 
as a medium to draw air currents, 
rain clouds and rain from the Pacific 
Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico to 
areas in Saskatchewan, Alberta, and 
Manitoba. It is, in principle, applying 
gravity as a means of power to draw 
the rainfall from its source of origin, 
the sea, inland... 

And it is through the operation of 
this machine that the record wheat 
crop of 1952, in Western Canada. 
was produced. 


Regina, Sask. DoNaLpb S. JOHNSTON 


Complacent . 1 ttitude? 


I HAVE READ your article on Change 
of Accent... In your last paragraph 
you say that nowhere in the world 
English spoken more distinctly than 
here. It is true that there is not the 
diversity of dialects as in some coun- 
tries, and is distinct if one knows that 
“didja” and “jever” mean “did you” 
and “did you ever.” Don’t you think 
that this is a somewhat complacent 
attitude to take, as invariably when a 
man is taught to speak in public he has 
to learn what he should have learned 
in the earlier grades in public school? 

I am a Canadian of the third gen- 
eration and am quite familiar with 
the Owen Sound and Western On- 
tario accent and do not consider it 
Standard English by any means. The 
teachers of English are not doing a 
very good job. They too may con- 
sider English spoken musically as by 
the well-educated British as slightly 
high-brow 
Toronto J. PERDUE 


Reporter s Reply 


THIS WRITER takes strong exception 
to an editorial in your issue of March 
14 which commented on news reports 
of the Telegram and the Star relating 
to labor leaders’ reaction to the fed- 
eral budget. 

In the editorial headed “Different 
Versions” vou reached this conclu- 
sion: “It was obvious that the news- 
papers once again were fitting their 
‘news’ to their own political loyalties, 


a procedure which may give them 
some satisfaction but which does 
nothing to promote the idea that news 
should be reported accurately and 
without bias.” 


Permit me to quote evidence given 
today by the two labor leaders men- 
tioned in your article regarding the 
treatment of their statements in The 
Telegram. Ford Brand, vice-president 
of the Toronto and District Trades 
and Labor Council: “Remarks at- 
tributed to me in The Telegram ar- 
ticle were substantially as I gave 
them.” J. D. Buchanan, AFL Milk 
Drivers’ Union: “My remarks were 
published in The Telegram just as 
accurately as they possibly could be.” 

Your criticism is a direct attack on 
my integrity as an objective reporter, 
and that’s what I resent. The above 
evidence was available to you at the 
expense of a telephone call. 


Toronto Telegram FRED JONES 


Arguing a Case 


IN FAIRNESS to your readers you 
should explain that Mr. Sedgewick 
was arguing a case (against CBC con- 
trol of television); that for many years 
until his recent resignation he was 
counsel general for the Canadian As- 
sociation of Broadcasters, and that he 
has a personal financial interest in 
private broadcasting . . . Having in- 
terviewed his taxi-driver, Mr. Sedg- 
wick is able to report that the Cana- 
dian people want privately-operated 
TV 

If the members of the Massey Com- 
mission can be criticized as being too 
academic, perhaps it would not be 
unfair to suggest that Mr. Joseph 
Sedgewick is not in a position to offe 
a disinterested opinion. 

Toronto ALBERT A. SHEA 


Critical Confusion 


I was fascinated by Marshall Me 
Luhan’s article “Comics and Cul- 
ture.” It must be wonderful to know 
so many big words even if one doesn’t 
know their meanings, and to be able 
to change prosaic thir ngs like cinema 
and radio into excitin g concepts like 
“the mechanization of the spoken 
word and bodily gesture.” In exactly 
the same way the motor car becomes 
the mechanization of the human body 

How wonderful also to have revo- 
lutionary ideas such as “The news- 
paper is a(n) . . art form 
Newspapers may be a part of culture 
in the broad sense, but they are not 
art in any sense. This critical contu- 
sion of culture with art runs through 
the whole article. 

Peace River, Alta. J. Law 


Reviewing Pest 


I WAS interested in the article The 
Literary rr by Hugh Garner, but 
think he left out one of the greatest 
reviewing ae of them all. This is 
the person who merely copies huge 
gobs of material from the book-jacket, 
which leads the author to wonder it 
the reviewer bothered to read the book 
at all. Naturally this type of work ts 
not paid for; is there any reason why 
it should be? 
Windsor MARGERIE SCOTT 





COTTONS... 


come out with the sun! 


First to bloom in warm Spring 


sunshine is your favourite Kay Windsor . .. 


expertly fashioned of fine combed cotton 
with the crisply fresh everglaze finish. 
This striped cotton with its own hug-sweater is 
but one of the Kay Windsor fashions featured 
in Simpson's colourful garden of cotton 
Brown, grey, navy. Sizes 9 to 15. 16.98 
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Soviet Anti-Semitism 


As I Know It 


By IGOR GOUZENKO 


THE ANTI-SEMITIC outburst in 
Soviet Russia gets a big play in 
the Canadian press, and that is under- 
staridable. The new policy is the big- 
ges! manoeuvre by the Soviet leaders 
since they introduced Russian na- 
tionalism as a war policy in 1941. As 
thai policy affected the course of the 
war. sO the new Soviet policy will 
iffect the cold war, meaning it will 
affect. everybody in the world, not 
onl, the Jews. 
in this sense, the great attention 
which the democratic press has been 
giving to the anti-Semitic campaign in 
Russia is fully justified. The trouble 
s that events in Russia are often in- 
terpreted in the wrong light, to judge 
»y many of the articles I have read 
sO Fs 
lo begin with, almost everybody 
has interpreted the new Soviet cam- 
palgn as a manoeuvre to win over the 
Mosiems. This is absolutely wrong. 
The Moslems, the Arabs, come into 
this by accident, not by design. Events 
have proved already, as could be ex- 
pected, that the break with Israel has 
not won the Arabs; on the contrary, 
t has frightened them, reminding 
them once more that Soviets give their 
“triendship” to small nations only so 
long as it serves Soviet interests. 
| have no doubt that if there were 
no state of Israel and no dispute be- 
tween the Arabs and the Jews in that 
ares. the anti-Semitic campaign in 
Russia would be just as vicious and as 
all--mbracing as it is now. It is 
not the Arabs that the Politburo 
mer bers are worrying about, but their 
ow: skins. Their campaign against the 
Jew. is an outgrowth of the internal 
situ. on in Soviet Russia. 
i¢ second wrong interpretation 
pla. cd on the Soviet anti-Semitic out- 
dur !, particularly by Zionist authors, 
is tuat the Soviets were always anti- 
sen tic. As a proof of this, the inci- 


ote: This article was in our hands 
her re the death of Stalin, but Mr. 
Go zenko has since written us that 
the succession of Malenkov confirms 
the continuation of the anti-Semitic 
poly. The inclusion of the sole 
rev dining Jewish member of the Po- 
“th ro, Kaganovitch, .in the inner 
cab net of five, must be viewed as 
de! rence to Stalin's wishes, as they 
we’ brothers-in-law.) 
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dent in which Lenin refused to admit 
the Jewish Bund to the Social-Demo- 
cratic Party in 1903 has recently been 
quoted in SATURDAY NIGHT. But Lenin 
did this—with the approval of a great 
many Jewish colleagues—not because 
this group was Jewish, but because it 
was a Bund, putting its own interests 
ahead of the party’s. 

This was a political step, not a 
nationalistic one. To say that the 
Bolshevist leaders at that time did not 
recognize the Jews as a nation is also 
wrong. Of all the nationalities of 
Russia, none benefited from the Revo- 
lution more than the Jewish. In con- 
trast to the restrictions and persecu- 
tion which the Jews suffered under 
the Tsarist regime, the Bolshevik 
Revolution gave them complete free- 
dom, much more in fact than any 
other nationality, including the Rus- 
sians, 

But any national group which tried 
to preserve any slight independence 
from the party was treated exactly as 
was the Bund. Stalin, as Commissar 
of Nationalities after the Revolution, 
broke up many nationalist organiza- 
tions in the Caucasus, including his 
native Georgia. To accuse Stalin of 
“anti-Georgianism” because of this 
would obviously be stretching things 
too far. 

Some say that during the purges of 
1934-1938 a great number of Jews 
were shot or sent to Siberia, and in- 
terpret this as anti-Semitism. This is 
also a wrong interpretation. These 
purges were a political manoeuvre of 
Stalin’s to consolidate his own power, 
and had no nationalist aim. 

The best proof of this was that 
during the purges, and later, many 
Jews remained in high position. As 
an example from my own experience, 
half the class of the Architectural 
Institute in Moscow, where I studied 
in 1938-1941, were Jews. Almost all 
responsible positions in the Party, the 
Young Communist League and the 
Unions were occupied by Jews. The 
party secretary of the Communist 
Committee of the Institute was Jasha 
Naumov, a Jew. The secretary of the 
Young Communist Committee was a 
Jasha Lifshitz. The Chairman of the 
Union was one Salomon Shertopal 
and more than half of the members 
of the above Committees were Jewish. 

The situation was much the same in 
other offices, factories and institutes. 
To say that the Jews were persecuted 
at that time would be very wrong. In 
contrast to the Russian Orthodox 









Odbsert 


POLITBURO group portrait painted in late 1919 is interesting because care- 

ful protocol accurately shows the successors to Stalin, seated, left to right: 

Molotov, Beria, Malenkov. Other top men today are extreme left, Bulganin. 
and extreme right. Kaganovitch. 


Church, which by 1938 had been 
practically destroyed, most of the 
Synagogues were still open. 

Officially, the Jews were not per- 
secuted. On the contrary, they had 
quite a few advantages over Russians, 
and it is precisely this situation which 
led to the revival of anti-Semitism 
among the Russian people. But this 
new anti-Semitism was expressed in 
mild forms, for fear of government 
retaliation. It was expressed only in 
conversation among close friends, in 
telling anti-Semitic jokes and in some 
cases, when there was a chance to get 
away with it, in physical combat. 

It is important to note that these 
popular anti-Semitic feelings were al- 
most inseparable from anti-Soviet 
feeling. The people, particularly the 
less-educated, considered power, au- 
thority and Jews as one. In the vil- 
lages it went even further: there all 
city people were referred to as “Jews”. 
Quite often a man from the city, such 
as a propagandist, even though he was 
Russian, would be called by the kol- 
choznics among themselves “that 
Jew”. 


x SUCH WAS the situation before the 
war, and there was no sign of any 
change coming. In fact, in the first 
days of the war, probably because the 
Nazis were so anti-Semitic, the posi- 
tion of the Jews even improved for 
a while. But only for a while. Charac- 
teristic of this period was a meeting 
during the first days of the war of all 
the Jews of the Architectural Institute, 
who were informed by the secretary 
of the Party Committee. a Jew, that 
since they were the first target 
of the Germans, they should unite 
in face of danger, to help each other 

This was a quite unprecedented 
meeting, obviously permitted only by 
a high authority. It was during the 
first days of the war that Lazar Kaga- 
novich_ was appointed Minister of 
War, and Mechlis, who was given a 
funeral in the Red Square last month, 
was made a high commissar of the 
Red Army. These were short-lived 


appointments: these Jews in high 
place were too easy targets for Ger- 
man propaganda to the Soviet sol- 
diers and were quickly replaced. 

The real turning point in the Jewish 
position in Russia, it can be seen now, 
came when the Politburo introduced 
the policy of Russian nationalism and 
played down the theme of Commu- 
nism. Soviet propaganda put the war 
on a nationalistic basis, as a Russian 
patriotic war against the German in- 
vader, not as a defence of the Com- 
munist state. The policy of Russian 
nationalism released forces of anti- 
Semitism which before had been kept 
be'ow the surface, and during the war 
they grew to such proportions that 
for the Politburo to ignore them 
wou!d have been too dangerous. 

The war itself stimulated anti-Semi- 
tism. Millions of Russians, Ukrainians 
and other nationalities were at the 
front, in close contact with each other 
Facing the danger of sudden death 
every day, they were more outspoken 
than before, at home. What they had 
been afraid to sav before, they now 
said openly, even in the presence of 
political commissars. 

[his attitude soon spread to the 
rear. The expression of anti-Semitic 
sentiments became the style among 
cfficers, as an indirect expression of 
Russian nationalism. Slowly, secretly, 
the Soviet Government began to yield 
to these feelings. At that time orders 
were issued that no more Jews should 
be placed in high positions. The quota 
system was introduced in the univer- 
sities and other educational institu- 
tions. Very slowly yet persistently. 
Jews were taken from secret jobs, 
such as in Intelligence HQ. At this 
time the secretary of the Party Com 
mittee of Intelligence HQ and the 
Assistant Chief of First Intelligence 
HQ (Milstein), and others were Jews 

Meanwhile, a more open anti-Semi 
tism was raging at the front. There 
were many cases in which Jews were 
shot in the back by Russian soldiers, 
or sent on obvious suicide MISSIONS 
by officers. One of the former students 
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of our class, Vitaly Hussid, a Jew, was 
shot in the back, as I learned after- 
wards from a common friend. 

The best illustration of the charac- 

ter of this anti-Semitism on the Soviet 
front was a story told by Major Ro- 
manov, secretary to the Military At- 
tache in the Soviet Embassy at Ot- 
tawa. He had been at Stalingrad in 
charge of an Intelligence detachment. 
He bragged openly to us that he, per- 
sonally, had shot seven Jewish soldiers 
who, as he said, were afraid to cross 
the lines on a reconnaissance mission. 
He added: “I also shot 43 Russians, 
so that nobody would accuse me of 
inti-Semitism.”” 
It is obvious that the Politburo saw 
danger for themselves in this develop- 
ment. Anti-Semitism had taken on a 
political character: it was welded with 
feeling and therefore 
threatened their very lives. It was to 
save ther lves, and not to court the 
\rabs, that the members of the Polit- 
ntroduced at the end of the war 
in almost open anti-Semitic policy. 

They were in a hurry to associate 
themselves with the rest of the people, 
V saving to them in effect: “Sure, we 


don't like Jews any better than you 


inti-Soviet 


nse 


PITY 


do. Can't you see, we have limited 
reir chances for advancement, for 
education, etc.?” It was at this time 

they coined the word “cosmo- 


olitans”; but, significantly, they did 
ise the word “Zionism”, though 


rey were well on the way to anti- 
Soathess 

This was only the beginning. The 
1ext step by the Politburo was to 
direct this anti-Semitism against the 
West. The anti-Soviet character of the 

-Semitism of the Russian people 
vas to be shifted to an anti-Western 


this, they also are prepar- 


g the Russian people for the even- 
{ war, preparing to put their 
war propaganda on a nationalist basis, 


is proved so effective during the last 


The Jews are vour enemies. The 
Jews e ng the Western nations, 
terefore by destroving the West, you 
des e Jews.” This is, roughly, 
the reasoning which the Soviet leaders 
e trying to give their people. 
It is to confuse the West that 
ley camouflage their obvious anti- 
Semiusm with an anti-Zionist colora- 
on, and gave an elaborate funeral to 
1e Jewish commissar, Mekhlis. The 


fact is that now Romanov could shoot 


more seven Jews without bother- 
1g to shoot Russians. He would sim- 
ay c re Jews “Zionists”, and “Im- 
ertalist American spies and sabo- 
eurs”. One c c anti-Zionism 

one wishes; but it is Jewish blood 
1 s flowing now in Russia 

What will be the further trend of 
inti-Semitism in Russia, and what 


significance has this for the West? The 
t be eliminat- 


To do this 





lestro\ XC 
Gestr¢ excuse for 


Semitsm. The Jews will instead 
Xe subjected to a slow, more elaborate 
elimination by trials and persecution, 


the final, hysterical phase ot which 
: 
will only be reached on the eve of 


the mext war. When the Soviet press 

“Zhid” (Yid) for the 

first time, the West can sav: “The end 

is coming tor the Jews in Russia, and 
anv time 


uses the word 


war W now.” 


Start 





Meanwhile, thousands of Jew. ip 
Russia will perish in concentra’ on 
camps or in torture chambers of he 
secret police, as victims of the So iet 
regime. 

It is only realistic to look upon jis 
manoeuvre of the Soviet Governr -nt 
as a drastic measure to consolidat. its 
power, by associating itself with he 
dark forces of anti-Semitism am -neg 
the Russian people, trying to giv to 
this an anti-Western character. 

As a war policy aimed dir tl 
against the West, this planning ias 
far-reaching possibilities. The «ar 
against the West, when it comes. «il 
be presented as some kind of ~ oly 
war” against world Judaism, as the 
last war was heralded as a patr. tic 
War against “the ancient enem\ of 
Russia, the Germans”. 

Such a realistic appraisal of re. ent 
events in Russia would help the W est- 
ern nations to take the right co iirse 
without being confused by the Sc viet 
press and without being bewild red 
by a “mystery wrapped in an enigina.” 


. . 


They Say: 


Cornwall Standard-Freeholder: The 
North Pole has been reached and 
crossed so many times that all the tun 
has gone out of it. However, the Na- 
tional Geographic Society reminds us 
that no one has ever gone underneath 
it in a submarine. Sir George Hubert 
Wilkins tried it in 1932 and failed 
There’s an idea for some red-blooded 
adventurer that wants to try some- 
thing almost completely useless. 


Calgary Herald: We do 
tend to know how Ross 
CCF MP for Moose Jaw, ever be 
a member of the Co-operative Com- 
monwealth Federation, still less how 
he remains one; but we hold Mr 
Thatcher in very high regard. | the 
past few months, he has given voice 
to more good sense about the need 


not pre- 
Thatcher 


ime 


for genuine economy in governmen 
than all the other members 
House of Commons put togethe 


Yu tne 


New York Times: In prep ring 
coffee, the same hand which ¢ aWs 
the bath or waters the garden s> ould 
not be the one to fill the perco ol 


That hand should have the de -ate 
touch of the musician, the res) aint 
of the diplomat, the competent = re 
ness of the airline pilot. Po ing 
water into the percolator is ne joo 


for the amateur, and the pity o 
that so manv amateurs still try 


The Observer (London): A p ive 
man who looks like a soldier, “ 
revolver conspicuously holster 
his side, is a very different figure om 
the unexcitable, slow-treading 
stable we know. It is largely bev use 
the police appear among us in 1 
unaggressive that relatio C 
friendly confidence exist between ¢ 
and most Unarmed pv <e: 
besides making—as a rule—the ip- 


guise 
e1uizens. 


prehension of criminals a less Vii on 
and dangerous business for all 
cerned, has a quieting, civilizin 
fluence on the community. 


Saturday \ 
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If Memory Serves 


No More Songs About The Suwanee 


ic three of us ambled down the 
eet, munching the stale bis- 
id trying not to lose too much 
dry icing. We were pretty 
looking, even for November 
yut there was an excuse for it, 
chigan and I had been riding 
s all the way trom Cincinnati. 
icked up Brownie in Memphis, 
d spent the night before in the 
ouse in Yazoo City, Mississippi. 
we were in the state capital, 
1, and the biscuits we were 
had been bought with part of 

I had found beside the Illi- 
entral right-of-way that morn- 


\nie was on his way home to 


ross, Georgia, but Michigan and 


beating Our way out to Cali- 
where you could pluck oranges 
the trees, and maybe, if you 
ucky, you could get in the 
or even find a job hoeing 
in a truck garden. 
vas noon hour and the high- 
kids stared at us as they passed 
sidewalk. Usually they'd laugh 
wnie’s battered fedora hat or 
an’s ragged sweater coat, but 
e of them snickered at my cap 
id the top pinned flat along the 
s we used to do with our caps 
» days. Brownie gave a couple 
the razzberry, and once Mich- 
led to a crowd of punks across 
eet, “What are ya staring at! 
inch a’ town stiffs!” We were 
ids ourselves, but riding the 
for the past couple of years 
de us as old as we'd ever get. 
South was a bad place for a 
luring the depression; if you 
starve to death you landed in 
ty chain gang. Michigan had 
xty days, the vear before, in a 
1a parish prison camp, and he 
shackle marks to prove it. He 
raid of Louisiana, but he just 
say that he hated it. The states 
were West Virginia and Okla- 
he first because I'd done seven 
1 a vagrancy charge in the 
{ Keyser, and Oklahoma _ be- 
didn’t like Oklahomans. 

n't like these nigger states,” 
in said. “There’s nothing in 
ut Dr. Pepper signs, trouble, 


niny slum in their jail-house 


e's nothing up in Detroit 
Brownie answered. “An’ it’s 
1 in the winter.” 

e crossing trom Pennsylvania 
irvland a few weeks before, | 
id no preconceived notions 
the South, but I agreed with 
in now. The seven days in the 
irginia county jail had soured 
ver on the Blue Ridge Moun- 
nd the odor of magnolias had 
me amid the stink and poverty 
t Southern small towns. The 
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Negroes were no longer a down-trod- 
den minority, but a torpid mass of 
black humanity who were guilty of a 
servile deference when they were 
alone, and of a gratuitous insolence 
when they were in the majority. 

We made our way through the 
dusty streets to the Illinois Central 
railroad yards and found the hobo 
jungles jammed between a stream bed 
and the railroad through-track. Our 
bellies were full from the feed of stale 
biscuits, and we felt satisfied and lazy 
in the afternoon sunshine. There was 
quite a crowd of hoboes, both white 
and colored, sprawled around on the 
cinder-filled grass, and several of 
them were washing their shirts in the 
stream. 

“Where you boys heading?” asked 
an old guy who was lying on the 
ground with his head pillowed on 
his bindle. 

“I’m an anthropologist gathering 
material for my PhD thesis,” Michi- 
gan said. He didn’t trust old guys and 
he always answered them like that: 
Michigan was a freshman alumnus of 
Wayne University, but you'd never 
have guessed it from his appearance 

The old hobo muttered something 
about “too many gay dogs on the road 
these days” and turned his back to us 

After we’d arranged ourselves on 
the grass and cinders Brownie said. 
“I’m taking a drag going east at five 
o'clock.” 

“Back to good old Waycross eh, 
Brownie?” Michigan asked. 

“Yeah, an’ I'm gonna stay home 
this time.” 

“Have a square meal for Canad 


an’ me when you get there.” said 
Michigan. ; i 

There was a small crowd gathered 
around a fellow sitting ‘on his 
haunches under a concrete bridge far- 
ther along the stream, and Michigan 
and I walked over to see what was 
going on. The fellow squatting wore 
a veteran’s button and an iron hand 
encased in a brown leather glove. 
Every once in a while he'd glance 
shifty-eyed at the faces in the crowd 
and ask who wanted to lay a little bet 
on a card game. 

He placed a deck of cards on the 
ground and flashed a wad of money 
tied together with an elastic band 
Then he threw the money down be- 
side the deck. There was a five-dollar 
bill on the outside of the roll, and it 
looked like more money than I'd 
earned since leaving school three 
years before. He asked somebody to 
shuffle the cards. and Michigan step- 
ped forward and riffled them a couple 
of times, placing them back on the 
ground, upside down. Old One-Hand 
lifted the top card, showed the face 
of it to the crowd, and apparently 
without looking at it himself, placed 
it back on top of the deck. It was the 
Jack of Clubs 

“Any bets, bovs r he whined 


“Ah'll bet fahv ta one ah kin tell vou 


There was a shuffling of feet in the 
crowd, and I wanted to bet my re- 
maining half-dollar. One of the ho- 
boes bet a quart 


One-Hand asked, 


turning his head around and whining 

se behind him to quit crowding 
so close. While he had his head turned 
awav. a fellow kneeling near him 


plucked the top card from the deck and 


yaced ce down. beneath his knee 
One-Hand turned around again and 
said he'd even bet ten to one that he 


could name the top card in the deck 
had hidden the card 
under his knee threw down a dollar 

big Negro wearing blue 
denim overalls and a denim jacket 
npi two one-dollar bills from 


nside his shirt and said, “Mistuh. I’se 


Some of the hoboes jeered 
feeling 
sCCHES or 


too DroKke 


sharp and sal 


bettin’ two!” His big black face wore 
a look of anxious anticipation, and | 
hoped he’d win, and thought of all 
the cotton he'd picked to earn the two 
dollars he was betting now on the 
turn of a card. 

“Theah’s plenty uh money in that 
theah roll,” One-Hand said. “Anybody 
e’se want paht of it?” 

A hobo with a bindle slung over his 
shoulder shoved his hand into his 
pocket, then changed his mind and 
pulled it out empty again. 

“How “bout you, boy?” One-Hand 
said to the big Negro. “Two dollahs 
all you kin affohd?” 


The Negro looked about him at the 
empty faces of the crowd. He wanted 
to show them that he was a man of 
substance, but he craved some assur- 
ance that he would be doing the right 
thing. Michigan said to the one-hand- 
ed guy, “You got your bets. Turn over 
the card.” Some of the crowd mum- 
bled impatiently. 

“In a minute, boys,” One-Hand 
whined. Then he said to the Negro, 
Ah'll put up ten dollahs against that 
theah satchel you got.” 

The Negro looked at the bag rest- 
ing at his feet, and smiled nervously 
at those nearby. Another Negro stand- 
ing behind him pushed his arm, and 
some of the fellows nodded their 
heads. He stared at One-Hand’s wad 
of money lying on the ground and 
slowly placed his cardboard suitcase 
in the middle of the group of watch- 
ing men. 

‘Any mo’, boys?” One-Hand whin- 
ed 

Several voices shouted, Tell 
what card it is!” 

One-Hand said, “It’s the Jack uh 
lubs, boys.” 

Almost everybody but the Negro 
and One-Hand laughed at the way the 
dealer had been tricked ind thev 
slapped each other on the back The 
Negro ran forward and snatched the 
top card from the deck and stood 
taring at it througn a Ppalr oO “ves 
that bugged to twice their size. We 

‘orward then and saw that it 


pressed I the 


I 
really was the Jack of Clubs. Some- 

] cel nace Shae mnwed thint Shs 
body elise picked uf ne card i e 


ruv had hidden beneath his knee; 
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the money, and his lips trembled as 
the sharper opened his suitcase d 

- , 
pawed through the contents. Slowly 
he elbowed his way through the gang 


of men, and staggering under he 


‘ ] h wr 
enormity of his loss, made his way uy 
the shallow bank to the railroad yards 
ind disappeared ong tne tracks 


ri 


happv now hat 


Michigan walked up to the c¢ 
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Michigan took me by the arm azd 
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said, “Come on, Canada, let’s ge’ oy 
of this town before I get sick.” 

“How does he do it?” I asked 

“Easy. He picked up two ard 
from the deck and flashed the fag 
of the second one to the crowd. " hep 
when he turned his head, his shi } hig 
the top one under his knee, and |ate; 
made a sign to One-Hand letting hin 
know that the second card wa. the 
Jack of Clubs. Naturally, this wa 
now on top of the deck, and he was 
home free.” 

“I felt like betting against hin my. 
self,” I said. 

“I know you did, but I'd have stop. 
ped you. I’ve seen that one-h: nded 
scissorbill operate before.” 

We could hear a commotion from 
down the yards, and we saw a ganp 
of hoboes running as if they weie be 
ing chased by every railroad bill in 
creation. We noticed the card shar 
and his shill leading the stampede. One- 
Hand was the whitest-faced hobo Ij 
seen in months, and as he passed us he 
was blubbering with terror and his iron 
hand swung at his side like a pen. 
dulum. The other fellows were scat- 
tering in all directions. 

“The nigger’s coming with a razor 
somebody shouted. 

Z-z-z-zing! A bullet whined over- 
head, and we knew it wasn’t a razor 
Michigan and I jumped behind an ol 
cast-iron boiler that was imbedded in 
the ground, and huddled together 
afraid to look out to see what wa 
happening. 

We heard five more shots as th 
crazed Negro emptied his gun, and 
when we finally looked out he haé 
turned around and was clambering u 
the bank to the yards. He must hav 
fired the shots into the air, for nobod 
was hit. 

The other hoboes lifted themselves 
up or reappeared from their hidin; 
places under the bridge. Some of them 
shouted that the nigger had a lot 0! 
crust to fire on a white war veterat 
One-Hand kept crying, “Ah was 0 
the Argonne, boys!” A big gang o 
them, led by the card sharp, set out o 
the run to catch the Negro, now tha 
his gun was empty. Among the deaden 
was our friend Brownie. The Negri 
would have got away but he tripped 
on a tie crossing the yards. The mo? 
caught him and he was soon |ydder 
beneath their stamping, kicking fee! 

Michigan said, “Let’s get cut 0 
here,” and we walked across the yar 
to the ice-house platform and jumpe 
aboard a westbound freight tht #4 
ready to go. As we pulled out of t% 
yards we could hear the appro. chit 
wail of an ambulance siren from 
direction of town. 

“Lousy, dirty crackers!” ws 
Michigan said. 

He must have jumped from th: bes 
car in Vicksburg, before we ¢ osx 
the Mississippi into Louisiana ums: 
the night. When I awoke in the nor 
ing I was alone, and the trai) ¥* 
halted in a railroad yards. The » 20 
the station platform said Shre 2p0" 
Louisiana. A few miles aheo 
Texas, and farther still to th we 
was the State of California. 

When I returned East the fo! 0w!® 
spring, I cut north through } an 
City and St. Louis and avoid d ™ 
South completely. 
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= “fT etter from Washington 


Budget Headaches in the USA 


HE CANADIAN news that has been 
nost avidly read here of late is 

the Canadian income tax cuts. 
s caused much watering at the 
h, for just about all hope has 
abandoned for a United States 
his year. Yet nearly everyone 
voted the Republican ticket last 
hought that he was voting for 

income tax relief. When the 
thower-Nixon team won, there- 
the average citizen could almost 
the cut he thought would come. 
lembers of the House of Repre- 
tives, who are closer to the people 
ise they face the people at the 
every two years, were quick, of 
e. to demand tax reductions. The 
vill introduced in the House in 
iry called for income tax cuts 
ining July 1, and the bill imme- 
ly won the approval of the House 

and Means Committee even 
vut benefit of the usual hearings. 
1e Administration was embar- 
d, for it has learned rather rapid- 
he hard fact that balancing the 


lvet IS not an easy task. President 


ihower has had to speak with 
torce about the heavy financial 
lens the Government must bear, 
he has had to forget the implied 
lises Of his campaign that govern- 
spending would be promptly and 
ically reduced, and taxes would 
wn accordingly. 
is first fiscal—or political—crisis 
i¢ new Administration provides 
amatic illustration of the differ- 
between the United States and 
dian budget problems. Here the 
views of the Administration are 
st never fully approved by Con- 
Nearly every President finds 
Congress wants to cut his appro- 
ions unduly while at the same 
it refuses to grant his tax recom- 
lations. 
re than one Washington official 
een heard to say that if only the 
inistration could present an over- 
udget, in the way it is done at 
va or London, life would be so 
1 simpler and more orderly. But 
ne here would seriously propose 
the reform be made, for it is 
nkable that Congress could be 
iaded to abandon any of its au- 
tv — and it is the pre-eminent 
rity—in the tax and appropria- 
field. 
the Administration could make 
dget recommendations with some 
ince that they would be approv- 
'y Congress, Secretary of the 
sury Humphrey might have been 
to get down to brass tacks in his 
ersations with R. A. Butler, the 


sh Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
‘ was, Mr. Butler did most of the 


ng and Mr. Humphrey asked 


questions. 


) One expected that agreements 


would be reached during the visit of 
Mr. Butler and Mr. Eden, but it is 
true that the British visitors were sur- 
prised at the state of unpreparedness 
of the Administration to talk about 
trade and tariff matters. 

The truth is that the Administration 
is divided on the question, just as the 
Republican majority in Congress is 
divided: but while the Republican 
majority in Congress is strongly pro- 
tectionist, the Administration majority 
leans in the other direction. However. 
it would be unwise to conclude that 
there are not powerful pulls on the 
Administration in the direction of 
protectionism. 

The President provides the chief 
pull in the opposite direction, and he 
is known to have intervened at one 
stage of the talks, after his Secretary 
of Commerce, Sinclair Weeks, had 
talked too much like Senator Taft or 
Senator Millikin. The President order- 
ed that no doors be closed against the 
British requests and that sympathetic 
consideration be given the “trade, not 
aid” theories of Mr. Butler. 


WHEN THE Chancellor spoke at the 

National Press Club, he won a 
warm ovation. Washington reporters 
previously had wondered why some of 
their London colleagues wrote of Mr. 
Butler as a_ possible future Prime 
Minister. After he had spoken, it was 
clear that he had the attributes of a 
political leader. He talked with frank- 
ness and boldness on a number of 
controversial issues, and he showed 
intimate knowledge of his subject as 
well as political shrewdness. 

He was much more enthusiastically 
applauded than Mr. Eden, who spoke 
at the same luncheon. But Mr. Eden 
was unable to talk with the same 
frankness. Mr. Butler was in the role 
of a lawyer arguing a case, with few 
secrets to hinder him. But Mr. Eden 
was on a diplomatic mission. His task 
was to win the confidence of the 
President and Secretary of State. 
Apparently he succeeded in doing 
both, and he left with an unexpected 
admiration for Mr. Dulles. 

There was considerable strengthen- 
ing of relations as a result of Mr. 
Eden’s promise to stop bunkering 
satellite ships headed for China, and 
to stop British ships from taking on 
strategic cargoes destined for China. 
While the damage to be done the 
Chinese Communists by these orders 
will be relatively small, still a some- 
what greater burden will be placed 
on the trans-Siberian railroad, which 
now carries between 70 and 80 per 
cent of the goods China imports. 
Thus, the effect will be felt in Mos- 
cow as well as in Peiping. 

Of perhaps greater importance, 
however, is the psychological effect 
in the free world. Mr. Eden undoubt- 





edly had his eyes more on American 
public opinion ‘than anything else, and 
the moves unquestionably will help 
strengthen Anglo-American relations 
at a time when doubts existed on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Moreover, the 
psychological effect on other mari- 
time powers who usually follow the 
British lead will be significant, ac- 
cording to Washington ‘officials. 

All this means that if further steps 
are taken to block strategic shipments 
to China, one of the chief arguments 
for a naval blockade will be nullified. 

A publishing event of consider- 
able interest took place in_ the 
United States on March 16 when the 
Harvard University Press released the 
Holmes-Laski Letters. Critics imme- 
diately began denouncing and prais- 
ing the letters. Harold J. Laski is not 

1 popular figure in this country, but 
Tasdee Oliver Wendell Holmes is 
greatly revered. Their correspondence 
began in 1916 when the Justice was 
75 and Laski was 23 and it continued 
for nearly two decades. 

Laski’s brilliant, egotistical letters 
to Holmes and Holmes’s sharp and 
pungent replies fill two volumes for 
a total of 1,650 closely-printed pages. 
This reader found them fascinating, 
despite a certain amount of fiction in 
the Laski letters. But for intellectual 
attainment, they are not quite on the 
same high level as the Holmes-Pol- 
lock Letters, published in 1942 and 
also scrupulously edited by Mark De- 
Wolfe Howe. Sir Frederick Pollock, 
another English friend of Holmes, 
had none of the personal failings of 
Laski and perhaps even greater learn- 
ing. CARROLL KILPATRICK 


TWO COURSES OPEN: 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS: 


(b 


The Registrar, 
Royal Military College, 
Kingston, Ont. 





Little Rock, Ark.—(AP)—A married 
legislator proposed a tax on Arkansas 
bachelors recently. 

Representative James R. Bruton in- 
troduced a bill which would: 

1. Define a bachelor as “a male per- 
son 21 or older who is unmarried or 
who is not living with his legally-wed 
spouse.” 

2. Levy a tax of $750 annually on 
“all bachelors resident in Arkansas.” 

Revenues from the bachelor’s tax 
would be credited to the child welfare 
fund “for the specific use of caring for 
illegitimate children who are wards of 
the State Welfare Department.” 

The bill was referred to the commit- 
tee on conservation of natural resources 

—Montreal Sta 

Where it will go into the fertility 

file. no doubt. 


If I am not superstitious, as I have 
twice previously stated, I can forget 
about Norway. But did not a very wise 
person once say, that we must not criti- 
cize the Gods too much, and to ignore 
an incident, which may or may not be 
coincidental, you know what I mean the 
finding of that old copy of Holiday with 
its story on Norway, where I found it 
and to ignore the finding, would not 
that be a brush-off of Norway, and a 
criticism of the Gods, whose Vikings 
may be watching Norway, and me. 
from a corner of their eye, in Valhalla? 
—Rav’s column in Canadian Moving 
Picture Magazine. 


Well. maybe you're right. 
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SA finest traditions 


of officer training 
and university education 


The Canadian Services Colleges provide an opportunity to obtain a 
four-year course in arts, or in arts and engineering and at the same time 
to qualify for a commission in the Active or Reserve Forces of Canada. 
Young men are prepared mentally, physically and morally 
in our Armed Forces or in civilian life. 


for leadership 


Cadets who engage to serve for three years after graduation in the 
Regular Forces have books, tuition, uniforms, medical care, accommoda- 
tion and food provided. In addition, they receive $30.00 per month 
Cadets not wishing to enroll for service in the Regular Forces will pay: 
$580.00 for the first year and $330.00 for subsequent years 


All Cadets serve with their chosen service during the summer months. 
For this they receive $170.00 per month plus board, lodging and uniforms 


(a) Candidates must have Senior Matriculation (or equivalent) standing 
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nometry), chemistry and one of history or a language, and must 
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first of January preceding entrance. 


A limited number of students with Junior Matriculation or equivalent, 
will be accepted for College Militaire Royal de St-Jean. 


Applications must be received not later than April 30th, 1953. 


For full information write to one of the following:— 
The Registrar, 
Royal Roads, 
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St. Jean, P.Q. 
































































SPECIAL MONEY-SAVING OFFER 


TO CANADIAN MUSIC LOVERS 





An Introduction to Great American Music 
TAKE YOUR CHOICE FOR ONLY 51.00... 





REGULARLY PRICED AT $4.95 EACH 


| ROTO 


APPALACHIAN SPRING: First record- 
ing on long-playing records! Our great- 
est living composer's most popular 
score... abounding in folk-like music. 


Samuel BARBER 


OVERTURE TO ''SCHOOL FOR SCAN- 
DAL"': Here's all the witty and ironical 
spirit of Sheridan's comedy. Also the 
dramatic MUSIC FOR A SCENE FROM 
SHELLEY. Both works recorded for the 
first time on long-play! 


Victor HERBERT 


CONCERTO FOR CELLO & ORCH.: 
First recording on long-play. A serious 
work by America’s beloved composer 
of operettas. The soloist is the eminent 
cellist, Bernard Greenhouse. 


im Edw. MacDOWELL - 


INDIAN SUITE: First recording on 
long-play! A concert-hall favorite since 
i 1896. Each of the five fascinating 
ye sections is based on genuine Indian 
& themes—legends, festivals, dances, etc. 


eee EN LTC 
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We Are Happy to Send You Either One of the Records Described 
Above for only $1.00 to Introduce these Distinguished Recordings 
of ‘200 Years of American Music” ...a Program Inaugurated by a 
Grant from the ALICE M. DITSON FUND OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Since the last war a great musical awakening 
has electrified the music-loving world—a 
sudden realization that the foremost music 
being written today is American music—and 
that American composers have been writing 
enjoyable melodies, important music for the 
past 200 years! 

And now an outstanding musical organization 
has embarked on a program of creating high 
fidelity recordings of 200 years of American 
music! Every form of musical expression is in- 
cluded in this program—symphonic, choral, in- 
strumental and chamber works, folk-music, 
theatre music . . . music born of the love of 
liberty and the love of fun, the love of good 
living and the love of God. Whatever your 
tastes—here is music for you! 

HOW THIS MUSIC CAME TO BE RECORDED 
Recently the directors of the renowned Alice M. 
Ditson Fund of Columbia University awarded a 
substantial grant which made possible the found- 
ing of the American Recording Society,. whose 
sole purpose is to record and release each month 
a new high-fidelity, full-frequency recording of 
American music, on Long Playing records. 

ARE THE RECORDS EXPENSIVE? 

No, to the contrary. These recordings, which 
are pressed for the Society by the custom depart- 
ment of RCA Victor, are priced below most L.P.’s 
ot comparable quality—only $4.35 for 10” records 
and $4.95 for 12” records. The A.R.S. Philhar- 
monic Orchestra engages the finest available 
artists and conductors . . . and all recordings 
are made with the latest high-fidelity equipment, 
and pressed in limited quantities directly from 
silver-sputtered masters. 


WHAT SOME A.R.S. MEMBERS SAY: 
<i excellent, both as music and from the 
technique of recording.'’ K.M., Troy, N. Y. 





could not refrain from dashing off this 
note to report m enthusiastic satisfaction 
the per mance as well as in the techni- 





f the reproduction.” 
D.H., New York, N. Y. 
They equal the top records on the market 
and surpass most."’G.M., Germantown, Tenn. 
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AMERICAN RECORDING SOCIETY 
945 Third Ave. East, Owen Sound, Ont 


HOW THE SOCIETY OPERATES 


Your purchase of either of the Long Playing 
records offered above for only $1.00 does not 
obligate you to buy any additional records from 
the Society—ever! However, we will be happy 
to extend to you the courtesy of an Associate 
Membership. Each month, as an Associate Mem- 
ber, you will be offered an A.R.S. recording at 
the special Club price. If you do not wish to pure 
chase any particular record, you merely return 
the special form provided for that purpose. 


; ) FREE RECORDS OFFERED 
With each two records purchased at 
the regular club price you will re- 
ceive an additional record of com- 
parable quality absolutely free. We 
m urge you to mail the coupon at 
once since this offer is limited. 


NOTE: These exclusive A.R.S. recordings are not 
e available anywhere else—at any price! 


CLIP AND MAIL 
THIS COUPON NOW 


gt ere teres esses eeeeee8ee888028; 
§ AMERICAN RECORDING SOCIETY, Dept. SN-3 8 
§ 945 Third Ave. East, Qwen Sound, Ont 
# Check One 
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The ‘Cello Commands the Orchestra 


ix EVERY MAN. has_ his _ favorite 
musical instrument. Sometimes 
he likes it because of its appearance 
as well as its sound, as many people 
have admired the strong feminine 
curves of the violin. Or he may like 
it for some favorite strain which hap- 
pens to be played upon that instru- 
ment. 

I knew a man who loved the cor 
anglais above all other instruments of 
the orchestra. Most of the rest of us 
have found ourselves rather cast down 
by its dry lugubrious tone, pitched in 
the dead ground between the bright 
oboe and the dark bassoon. But this 
man was so enraptured by the plain- 
tive shepherd’s piping that Wagner 
uses in Tristan and Isolde that he 
transferred his affection for the music 
to the odd sober-sounding instrument 
that produces it. 

Taste in all things is cultivated and 
this fellow had wisely cultivated his 
own taste the way it suited him, “and 
I hope he was well pleased by it. His 
favorite instrument was not likely to 
become sour in his ears through play- 
ing displeasing music, for Wagner's 
use of the thing, and the odd passage 
here and there in a symphony are 
about all that anybody has been able 
to make of it. 

Sometimes, again, a man will like 
an instrument for sentimental associa- 
tions, like the girl who fell in love 
with the bugler, and marched with 
him, enchanted by that brazen raving 
of the notes of the common chord, 
until her head split at the eyebrows 
and the top came clean unhinged 
like the top of a boiled egg at break- 
fast. 

And how many of us have express- 
ed pious yearnings toward the sack- 
but and psaltery, without thinking 
that one is a trombone and the other 
a kind of thing you bang with ham- 
mers. As for the harp, its associations 
with Paradise have long made it irre- 
sistible, to say nothing of the oppor- 
tunities it used to afford young ladies 
to exhibit their hands and wrists. 

But if use alone and the sound 
should make us incline to any instru- 
ment, then it must be one of two in 
the orchestra: the horn or the ’cello. 
And with Miss Zara Nelsova’s recent 
radio series of the ‘cello sonatas of 
Beethoven fresh in our ears, I must 
for the moment incline in favor of the 
‘cello (though the time will come 
when I shall declare myself for the 
horn). : 

The ‘cellist can claim that his in- 
strument has all the visual beauty of 
the violin; and indeed in the Beetho- 
ven ‘cello sonata in A major, I some- 
times wonder if that wonderful soar- 
ing tune that breaks over at the top 
into a curling cluster of grace notes, 
is not the ‘cello itself rising from its 
deep, fu'l body, up its slender neck, 
and closing with the scroll that brings 


its beauty to an end in a whir! of 


. wood. 


Aside from its appearance, he 
‘cello commands the orchestra by its 
use. It lies low enough down to be 
part of the bass; in other words. to 
know the solid bones of the music, 
to lay out the foundations, and expose 
the plan. From Bach to Duke Elling- 
ton, the great practitioners of the art 
of music have built up from the bss, 
rather than down from the melody, 
as people who pick out tunes with one 
finger do. The ‘cello is pitched deep 
enough to help form the bass, nd 
while the rest of the orchestra is busy 
up above, the ‘cellos many a time are 
pacing out the dimensions of the 
building and seeing that all is true. 

While the bass may be the most 
vital part of the music, it may not 
always be the most interesting, «and 
certainly it is pleasant to get away 
from it once in a while. Here again 
the ‘cello has the advantage. No in- 
strument compares with its strong 
masculine voice. The greatest melo- 
dies of Schubert’s Unfinished Sym- 
phony are given to the ‘cellos who can 
move like the angels freely between 
earth and heaven. No wonder, then, 
that this great instrument has had so 
much excellent music composed for it 





B BEETHOVEN began to beat out his 
last style in two of his ‘cello sona- 
tas. Bach wrote six suites for the unac- 
companied ‘cello; or rather, the music 
can best be played upon a modern 
‘cello. These works lay neglected for 
years; as Pablo Casals, the greatest 
living ‘cellist, said a little while «go 
“Bach had something to say and said 
it, and put it in a drawer.” : 

Haydn wrote a ‘cello concerto, and 
so did Dvorak. To my ear Dvor.k’s 
concerto is one of the best things he 
wrote; a great deal better than an) ot 
his symphonies (except the ‘ew 
World one), and miraculously su:ted 
to bringing out the voice of the 
strument. By the way, this conc rt 
has been well recorded several tines 
So, for that matter, has a ‘cello « 
certo by Boccherini. But stay aa) 
from this. Casals is playing it, to be 
sure; but I cannot help feeling tha: he 
is tearing the piece to shreds, burs'ing 
its poor seams by pumping into 
weight of emotion that it is sin p!) 
not meant to carry. 

One of Debussy’s most striking :n¢ 


\r 


least known works ts hts sonata [0! 
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famous European experts think 

if Labatt’s* Pilsener. Then tilt 
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. mellow old world smooth- 
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GOOD NURSERY STOCK 


reshly Dug—Direct From the Grower 


We are growers of more than 150 
arieties of Fruit Trees, Bush Fruits 
nd Strawberries for Canadian Or- 
hards and Gardens. Our new 1953 
Nursery Cata!ogue also lists a choice 
election of hardy Roses, Shrubs, 
Hedge Plan's, Shade Trees, Evergreens 
nd Perennials. Write for your copy 
Oday, it’s free. As growers, we can 


THE NORFOLK NURSERY 


ONTARIO 


‘cello and piano. It is not remarkable 
that this fine music should be written 
for such a fine instrument. What is 
remarkable is that ‘it should not be 
heard more often. It is laid aside, 
along with much more similar work 
for relatively unusual solo instru- 
ments, and it is only by the greatest 
effort that an artist who loves his 
instrument can persuade an audience 
to come to his recitals. 

We have become accustomed to 
symphony music. The radio and the 
phonograph have done the trick. What 
used to be the special pleasure of the 
few has now become the general 
pleasure of the many. Even the string 
quartet is being heard in the land 
from time to time, and every week 
there are dozens of piano recitals. 

But this is not all the music that 
there is. Heaven forbid we should dig 
up rotten music merely because it is 
neglected. It may be that its neglect 
is richly deserved. But this ‘cello rep- 
ertory is not rotten music; it is great 
music and we could hear it, and quan- 
tities of music like it, for much less 
cost than it takes to run a symphony 
orchestra. The small town that can- 
not afford a large orchestra can afford 
a concert series of good assorted 
soloists. 

The Beethoven ‘cello series has 
given us an inkling of the kind of 
music there is waiting for us to hear. 
Composers have been more diligent 
in writing than we have been in listen- 

_ing. But nothing can be done without 
an expectant audience. The choice is 
really up to us. 
LISTER SINCLAIR 


A Sounding Brass 


For lack of love a platform and a 
pair of sturdy brogues 
and the mind nibbling at knowledge. 


Let us consider the migratory birds, 

the grosbeak, the gold-caparisoned 
finch: 

the Peloponnesian war; Plato, my 
dears, 

his tidy pigeon-hole Utopian state. 

Let us with shears 

snip neatly ‘round the ragged edge of 
truth, 

consolidate, compend, 

pursue the vague allusion to its source; 

build on the rim a many-faceted house 

but trim withal. 


In subterranean halls is a voice crying, 

faint, but it will not cease. 

The bread you offer is dry, 
unpalatable. 

Never from the stalk the grain, only 
the husk. 

Never from the flagon wine, only the 
scent. 

And a light once glimpsed extinguished 
out of fear. 

It was too bright, too bright. I was 
afraid. 


The mind nibbling at knowledge like 
a mouse, 

Knowing not the wild fruit; or the 

heart too shrunken to eat. 


M. E. Drew 
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Ottawa Letter 


Dreariness and Smugness in Debate 


9} THE DEBATE on_ the 
reached a stage of boring dreari- 
ness by the time some seventy mem- 
had contributed their mites of 
wisdom or foolishness to it. All the 
arguments had been worn 
threadbare and there was no profit 
in its prolongation. The parties in 
while their criticisms have 


Budget 


bers 


relevant 


Opposition, 


not been in unison, are all agreed 
that it is a bad Budget, one which 


shows decided favoritism to the more 
prosperous classes and confirms their 
conviction the,Government has little 
concern for the economical adminis- 
tration of the country’s affairs. 

Most of the critics of the Ministry 
made good use of the ample ammuni- 
tion available to them and none of 
them employed it more effectively 
than the stormy petrel of the CCF, 
Mr. Thatcher of Moose Jaw. who 


curiously combines a great aptitude 
for extracting a large income from 
the capitalist system with a profession 
of zeal for its destruction. 

The Government and its supporters 
have argued that the Budget is proot 
of their wise stewardship of the na- 
tional finances, and that by it a sub- 
stantial measure of equitably 
distributed, has been given to the tax- 
pavers of Canada, who ought to be 
properly grateful for it. Very few of 
the Cabinet arose to defend the Bud- 
get and both Mr. Abbott and Mr. 
Howe. who undertook this _ task, 
adopted a very cavalier attitude to- 
ward the criticisms of the Opposition. 
They were serenely complacent that 
the Government's management of our 
finances could not be improved upon. 
and the about wastefulness 
and extravagance were, in light of the 


relief, 


charges 


A new creation. fashioned in 


the modern manner in Birks 
Jewel Studios. 


Six baguettes, three large 


and ten small round dia- 
monds, set in platinum. 


1,200.00 
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A. W. MILES 


SERVICES ARE HELD UNDER 


The chapel is commodious, con 
venient, 
priately appointed. 
pipe organ. 
pletely Air-Conditioned 


CREMATION CAREFULLY ATTENDED TO IF DESIRED 
30 ST. CLAIR AVE. WEST, TORONTO 


PRIVATE PARKING PR. 4213 
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Funeral Director 


IDEAL CONDITIONS 


beautifully and appro 
Equipped with 


The chapel is com 


vast commitments of the Govern- 
ment, just too petty and trivial to be 
worth bothering about. 

It is not to be expected that Min- 
isters in command of an overwhelm- 
ing majority would ever profess pub- 
licly penitence for their errors and 
follies, but if some of our present 
rulers would only realize how their 
incurable smugness irritates the pub- 
lic, they would perhaps reach a mood 
of becoming humility. They deserve 
the famous rebuke given by Oliver 
Cromwell to a group ‘of Scottish cleri- 


cal zealots, to whom he said: “I be- 
seech you in the bowels of Christ, 
think it possible you may be mis- 


taken.” 


British Spokesman 


@ R. A. BUTLER, the British Chancel- 
S lor of the Exchequer, has come 
to Ottawa and gone, leaving a very 


favorable impression behind him. 
Coming from a line of famous schol- 
ars and himself a product of Eton 
and Cambridge, where he achieved 
high academic distinction, he has a 
first-rate intellect and a sanely progres- 
sive outlook, and his approach to do- 
mestic and international problems is 
realistic. 

He lacks the personal glamor of 
Mr. Eden, but he has a much better 
brain and a surer touch in handling 
delicate political ability. 
vision and courage, the late Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps was his peer, but there 


issues. In 


was in Cripps an impatience with 
mortals of inferior capacity, from 
which Butler is wholly free, and he 


has therefore found it easier to estab- 
lish sympathetic relations with poli- 


ticians and officials on this continent. 


We are assured by his public pro- 


nouncements and the bald official 
communiqué that his discussions 
with our Ministers were immensely 


profitable, that they approved thor- 
oughly of the decisions reached at 
the earlier conference at Washington 
between the British delegation and the 
Eisenhower administration, and that 
their cordial cooperation would be 
given in the studies proposed in the 
Washington communiqué of March 7. 
whose objective is effective progress 
toward greater freedom of trade and 
in exchange of currencies. 

Mr. Butler’s speech to the Ottawa 
Canadian club and his Trans-Canada 
broadcast were alike impeccable in 
their form and content. There was the 
usual dose of flattering compliments 
to the Canadian people, which all 
eminent visitors from Britain feel it 
necessary to administer, but there was 
also an interesting and candid account 
of Britain’s difficulties, accompanied 
bv a modest claim for credit to the 
Churchill Ministry for a substantial 
measure of success in tackling some 
of them by drastic action. 

Mr. Butler, however, was emphatic 
that he and Mr. Eden had crossed the 
Atlantic, not to seek help in fighting 
a crisis, but to give a lead in the evo- 
lution of policies which would open 
a new chapter in international eco- 
nomic relations. What Britain wanted 
was “trade, not aid.” 

Reports from Washington indicate 
that the British delegates concentrated 
their energies mainly upon a forceful 


appeal to the Eisenhower administra. 
tion for a wholesale change in Ap. 
erican tariff policy, which woul 
enable Britain and other countrics oj 
the sterling area to enlarge their ex. 
ports to the United States to a eve 
which would enable the present juge 
gap of disparity in the exchang.s 0 
the two great trading systems 0° the 
free world to be bridged, and thereby 
facilitate such a recovery of str ngth 
for sterling that it could once 10re 
become a freely convertible curr ney 


Their proposals, said Mr. Butler. ep- 
visaged “a long-term strategy — not 


something which can be accomp) shed 
in one short visit or even in a fey 
months.” 

Now it happened that the Bo itish 


appeal for American cooperation in 
this strategy coincided with an im- 
pressive agitation, led by impo tant 


industrial and business magnates like 
Henry Ford, for a comprehensis © re- 
vision of American tariff policy on 
liberal lines. The report of an inves- 
tigating body of economic experts 
called the Bell Committee has {orti- 
fied this agitation by supplying con- 
vincing evidence that the liberuliza- 
tion proposed was desirable. not 
merely for the salvation of the Furo- 
pean democracies, but in the long- 
term interests of the United States. 

It seems highly probable that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and his administra 
tion are sympathetic to the idea of « 
downward revision of the Americar 
tariff, but they have to reckon with 
a very hard core of high protectionist 
sentiment in the Republican party 
and with the wrath of isolationists 
like the redoubtable Colonel McCor- 
mick over any concessions to a British 
appeal for co-operation. 

So the fate of the liberation of in- 
ternational trade which the Britis 
Government desires, seems to depend 
upon the willingness of the Fisen 
hower administration to risk a bitte 
split in the Republican party, and 
will ponder long and deeply the tu 
consequences of a reversal of tha! 
party’s traditional policy before 
takes this risk. But, if it elects to face 
it, and carries out with the Demo- 
cratic help which will be essenti 
a drastic modification of American 
trade policy, this move will pose 4 
very serious problem for both 
Liberal and Progressive-Consery .:tive 
parties of Canada, and their leaders 
would be well advised to engage In 
some clear thinking about the reshap- 
ing of policy which would be furced 
upon them 

Mr. Butler refrained carefully ron 
delivering any lecture to our Goyern- 
ment about its trade or other policies 
He did suggest that Canada wa: no! 
making much contribution to th re 
covery of Britain’s economic h« 
when she was today securing a 1 uc 
smaller share of her annual vo ume 
of imports than before the late at 
Specifying some of the lines in wc 
British exporters had gained gr und 
in the Canadian market and hope i t 
gain more, he declared that “no! vn: 
is more important” for Britain ha 
a substantial increase of her ex 
to Canada. But will any of our »0!- 
tical parties take the risk of ante 20” 
izing their industrial supporters, +)™* 
of whom are at present app “ine 
steady pressure at Ottawa for hi thet 
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ion, by sponsoring a trade pol- 
ich would enlarge the inflow 
ish exports? 
it foredoomed by fate and 
ble that the British peoples 
be condemned, as they are to- 
» the role of lesser stars revolv- 
subordinate positions around 
it of the mighty political planet 
as the United States? Alfred, 
Milner, has now been cold in 
ve for 25 years, but he, almost 
among the statesmen of the 
Commonwealth, foresaw that, 
British peoples were to continue 
cise a powerful and beneficent 
ce in the affairs of this world, 
must be achieved some efficient 
nation of their policies. Years 
delivered this grave warning: 
e decisive factor is the question 
ic. It is inconceivable that the 
race, which with all its faults 
ver been lacking in fundamen- 
nity, should throw away the 
ages of its unique position in 
rid, of its hold on five contin- 
f its possession of economic 
ces more vast and varied than 
ver before fallen under a single 
|, when once it is fully realized 
that position means. But its 
ig is not easily brought home to 
nber of separate democracies, 
at distance from one another, 
nted with very different prob- 
ind each naturally absorbed in 


\n_ affairs.” 


what Milner thought incon- 
e has actually occurred. The 
onwealth has remained a loose 
dinated organization, and the 
plain to see, is that the British 
. are now more or less satellites 
United States, unable to em- 
pon policies essential for their 
itv without its approval and 
ition. 

JOHN A. STEVENSON 


(From Hansard) 


FOURNIER (Hull): On a point 
er. | would like to know what 
discussing. Are we discussing 
t of order or the resolution? 
s this, anyway? 

BROWNE (St. John’s West): 
Minister of Public Works can- 
derstand my language I can- 

anything to help him. 

FOURNIER: What are you talk- 
out? 

BRowneE: I am trying to 

for the benefit of everybody. 
e benefit of the minister I will 
| over again. 

FouRNIER: I hope the hon. 
‘r will not be permitted to 
what he has said, Mr. Speaker. 

BROWNE: The Minister of 
Works did not understand it. 
im I going to do? I should like 
ne to understand it. 

FouRNIER: I do not try very 
) understand what you have to 


and Free Press Herald: The 1s- 
vernment has passed a law mak- 
sexes equal. We wis Mr. St. 
t would sponsor similar legisla- 
cre. For far too long Canadian 
have been ruling the roost. 
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A Royal Flop and a Tough Soldier 


Ry GENERAL Mohammed Naguib has 
received unofficial word that he’s 
welcome to visit the United States and 
Canada. Ex-King Farouk II has been 
given to understand that it’s okay by 
Washington and Ottawa if he stays 
away from both. 

The glad-hand to Naguib and the 
cold-shoulder to Farouk illustrate the 
dramatic upheaval by which Egypt 
has again become a cross-road of his- 
tory. The effete Farouk, now estranged 
from his second wife, continues to 
wallow in scandal and make a royal 
spectacle of himself, to the delight of 
bored reporters. While this is going 
on, Naguib, as head of the keystone 
state of the Arab League, is boldly 
building up his bargaining power by 
opening the door to Germany in Egypt 
while attempting, or pretending, to 
close that door on the British. 

Naguib was in knee-pants or maybe 
a breech-cloth when a former U.S. 
President, Theodore Roosevelt, after 
gnashing his outboard teeth all along 
the Nile, staggered solemn Empire 
Statesmen at a dinner in London’s 
Guildhall by bellowing at the British 
to get on in Egypt or get out. 

The British got on in Egypt. They 
had to. The Suez Canal was and is 
their hyphen in Middle East trade and 
military strategy. 

Ever since Kitchener of Khartoum 
avenged the murder of General Gor- 
don and smashed the spear-throwers 
at Omdurman in 1898, the British 
have garrisoned Egypt, and have held 
it through two world wars. It’s ironic 
that after the British preserved Egypt 
from the Germans marching under 
the Kaiser and Hitler, the Germans 
should march in under Naguib. Dr. 
Wilhelm Voss and his subalterns of 
the old Wehrmacht Armaments Board 
are now in charge of Egypt’s Central 
Planning Board; ex-Luftwaffe pilots, 
forbidden to fly in Germany, man 
Middle East airlines, and German en- 
gineers grabbed a contract to build 
Egypt's largest steel works at Aswan. 
Germany is getting in as the British 
are getting out. 

The basic blunder by the British, 
when they supplanted the rotten rule 
of the last Khedive, Abbas Hilmi, was 
support of an aristocracy that became 
just as bad. For much too long in 
Egypt. British officialdom governed 
over gin and tonic in the shaded ele- 
gance of Shepeard’s Hotel in Cairo. 

They were the insulated British, so- 
cially impenetrable, like the tweedy 
clubman who hid behind his Times 
from an American in a first class rail- 
way carriage. Eager for converse, the 
American essayed to break congealed 
relations by announcing: 

“My name is Kelly.” To w hich the 
recumbent monument retorted: “My 
name is not!” 

But British sterling is more attrac- 


tive to Egypt than British sociability, 
and American dollars can be as con- 
genial as an American Kelly, while 
German marks remain a question as 
currency. 

Just now no one can foresee which 
Western influence will be paramount 
in Egypt, although when betting 
money it’s always smart to bet on 
money, especially when the shadow 
of the Russian bear looms over the 
Middle East. 

Egypt's troubles are as old as the 
Sphinx, and Egyptian women have 
had much to do with those troubles. 
Centuries ago, Cleopatra ruined Marc 
Antony and Egypt and destroyed her- 
self. A woman, innocently, overturn- 
ed Egypt's last dynasty by turning the 
head of its monarch, Farouk II. Gen- 
eral Naguib is technically regent for 
Fuad, Farouk’s infant son, but if 
Naguib’s experiment of a sort of dic- 
tatorial democracy works, little Fuad 
will ascend Mount Everest on foot 
before he'll ever ascend the throne. 

Egypt’s masses joined with its out- 
raged upper echelons when Farouk 
dismissed his first queen by divorce. 
Not that the Moslem mind revolted 
at Farouk’s unsubstantiated charge 
that his consort could not bear him a 
son. The Egyptians took ne great 
umbrage when Farouk stole another 
man’s gal. That versatile practice has 
been routine with Moslem potentates 

and others — who subscribe to 
Oriental conceits in the matter of mat- 
rimony. What stirred their ire was 
Farouk’s despotic banishment of his 
girl friend’s boy friend, a poor civil 
servant 

Subsequent exposure of Farouk’s 
expans ve and expensive svbaritism— 
his vast collection of aphrodisiac sta- 
tuarvy and paintings, his comprehen- 
sive lidrary of filth, his unconscionable 
profligacy in gambling at Cannes and 
Monte Carlo when millions of his 
subjects were famishing—these scan- 
dals broadcast by an insurgent press, 
which also pilloried Egypt’s idle rich 
and grafting army and officialdom, 
spar<ed revolt and whipped the 
flames. 

Farouk had taken the throne, fresh 
from English schooling, hailed as a 
bright and philanthropic young King 
ready to toss a life-line to the under- 
privileged of Egypt. He lost the life- 
line when he developed a waist-line. 
Farouk wore the fez, abstained from 
alcohol in public, and berated the 
British openly while privately courting 
their protection. 

His public life was not his undoing 
It was the personal degeneration of a 
young prince of high quality who in- 
dulged a pathogenic appetite for low 
company. He lived Arabian Nights 
and doubled in daytime. Farouk was 
modern enough for a Mid-East multi- 
millionaire. His moral code was cer- 


tainly not Christian and equally not 
Moslem; he governed his ethics on 
one hand by a doctor and on the other 
by a lawyer. 

When Farouk made the boat just 
in time, with plenty of the taxpayers’ 
money as the royal swag, it was to be 
a prisoner of his past on the Isle of 
Capri under Italian surveillance. He 
may yet prove worthy of the decent 
young woman he carried away, but 
between now and then he rates only 
as last of the royal bums of the Nile 

I.B.K 


Chess Problem 


35 AMONG the Arabians of the Ninth 

Century first traces are found of 
the process of development of the 
composed chess end-game and prob- 
lem, though the actual start may have 
been earlier. In his fine work, “The 
Chess Problem,” H. Weenink says: 
“Only one of the Arabian manuscripts 
remains dealing with the beginnings ot 
games, but there are many that deal 
with the endings. The earliest name 
recorded of any compiler of such a 
manuscript is that of al-Adli, who 
flourished about 840 AD. His MS is 
lost, but a good deal is known about 
its contents from later quotations.” 
None of the manuscripts that survive 
deal with actual games. 

Only in one case in these collections 
is there a statement of a position hav- 
ing been composed. and Weenink 
gives good reason to doubt its truth 
This is a 21-mover in the as-Suli MS, 
the next oldest known to al-Adli’s 
\ note Says, “Al-Mahdi made this: it 


did not occur in a game.’ 


Problem No. 6, by “Centaur.” 
Black—Eight Pieces 





White—Nine Pieces 
White to play and mate in two 


Solution of Problem No. 5. 
|.Kt-B4, threat; 2.KAtxKP. KxKt o1 
else; 3.Q-K8 or Q5 mate according! 
1.Kt-B4, KxKt; 2.B-Kt6, anv: 3.Q-K4 
mate 1.Kt-B4, K-Q5;  2.KtxPch, 
K-BS; 3.Q-R4 mate. |.Kt-B4, Kt-B7; 


2.Kt-K2, any; 3.P-B4 mate. |.Kt-B4, 
Kt else; 2.Kt-Q3ch, K-Q5; 3.Q-R4 
mate. 

The mate by 3.Q-K8 in the threat 


line is the most elegant. A light ex- 
ample by K. A. L. Kubbel has this 
mate echoed: White: K on QB2:; Q 
on KKt2; B on Q8; Ps on QkKt5,. Q2, 
KBS5 and KR3. Black: K on QS. Mate 
in three. 1.P-Q3. K-B4, 2.Q-K4. K-Q3; 
3.Q-Q4 mate. 1.P-Q3, K-K6:; 2.B-Bé, 
K-B5; 3.Q-B2 mate. 

“CENTAUR”™ 
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reproduction 


"Fine examples of Birmingham & 
made sporting guns and rifles- § 
modern in design and performance 
incorporating centuries of craftsmanshi 











candlesticks and horse brasses 
Birmingham is famous for them all 
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Tea and coffee sets, trophies, 
brush sets and tableware of fine 
craftsmanship in gold, silver and 
E.P.N.S. are produced in Birmingham 


Fine jewellery, costume jewellery, 
compacts, bracelets, earrings, and 
souvenjrs. Birmingham makes them all 
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The illustrations above merely indicate the vast range of 
Birmingham manufactures for which your enquiry is invited. 
Kitchen utensi!s, wire goods, brassfoundry, electrical 
equipment, bicycle and automobile accessories, hand tools, 
hard haberdashery, toys, plastic products, whistles—all are 
included among Birmingham's 1,500 different trades 
That's why it pays to try Birmingham first. 


Your easiest way to contact Birmingham manufacturers is to send details of 
your needs to the City’s Information Department and have them circulated 
free of charge and without obligation to Birmingham firms. 


Address your 'NFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


xn ’* BIRMINGH 


COUNCIL HOUSE 


AM 
ENGLAND —— 





Relax! Treat yourself 


to smoother, milder 
O’Keefe’s Old Vienna Beer 





Foreign Affairs 





Malenkov Will Play It Carefully 


13 UNTIL the plane incidents in Ger- 

many, which have caused such 
anxiety and uncertainty in the West- 
ern world as to Soviet policy, we 
could speculate with some pleasure 
that everyone in the Soviet Union 
must now be filled with uncertainty. 
From the lesser lights in the Kremlin 
down to the factory manager in Far 
Siberia, no one can be quite sure of 
whom to play up to, whom to eulogize 
as the new “great leader and teacher,” 
or what line to take in his speeches 
and directives. And it must be the 
same for all the satellite leaders and 
officials. 

They may gamble that Malenkov 
will emerge with full dictatorial pow- 
ers “eventually, but they cannot be 
sure. They must be beset by terrify- 
ing doubts, especially when they wake 
in the middle of the night; and the 
effect must be to put off all decisions 
as long as possible. 

Even the plain people, who have no 
such decisions to make, must feel the 
uncertainty. Whether or not they 
looked upon Stalin as the “little fa- 
ther,” as some news reports gave the 
impression—and there must be mil- 
lions of families who hated him for 
deporting one or more of their mem- 
bers to slave labor and an early death 
— they knew what he was and they 
don’t know what they face now. They 
are bound to fear that there may be 
great new purges like those before 
the war, as one or another of the new 
leaders asserts his ascendancy; or an- 
other civil war, or a new world war. 

Beria, who ought to know — with 
his informers in every walk of life, in 
every factory and every apartment 
house, in every army unit and party 
cell—admitted this uncertainty in his 
funeral oration over Stalin’s _ bier. 
What strange talk was this, to come 
from the chief hangman! “Dear com- 
rades and friends!” he called them; it 
was like the time, just after the Ger- 
man attack, when Stalin astonished 
the people by calling them “Dear Bro- 
thers and Sisters” for the first time. 
You are confident in us, Beria told 
them; you must be confident in us; 
you can be confident, “and we highly 
value this confidence.” “The peoples 
of the Soviet Union can rely upon the 
Communist Party, its Central Com- 
mittee, and their Soviet Government, 
with complete trust.” 

Most revealing of what he thinks is 
the doubt in the public mind is the ef- 
fort Beria made to assure the people 
that the new leaders are competent to 
carry out the job. Sprinkled from one 
end to another of his speech were 
these assurances. “Our party knows 
how to conduct its affairs.” “The Cen- 
tral Committee and the Soviet Gov- 
ernment have been trained for gov- 
erning the country by the great school 
of Lenin and Stalin.” 


“We have acquired enormous ex- 
perience.” “Great Stalin trained and 
rallied round himself leaders well 
tried in battle, who have mastere« the 
Lenin-Stalin ability of leadership and 
on whose shoulders has fallen the his. 
toric responsibility to carry to a vic- 
torious end the great cause.” © The 
peoples of our country can be confi- 
dent.” 

What else did Beria consider it 
necessary to tell them? The new So- 
viet Government, he assured them, 
would “solicitously and incessintly 
guard their rights, written in the Stal- 
in Constitution.” It would strive for 
international peace, and would seek 
trade with all countries. Its aim would 
be “the maximum satisfaction o! the 
growing material and cultural de- 
mands of all Soviet society.” Note, 
first of all, that he has to take account 
of the popular yearning for a better 
and easier life after three decades of 
hard driving, that he admits the de- 
mands are growing, and the benefits 
are to go to all Soviet society. 

Malenkov too, preceding  Beria 
vowed “boundlessly loyal service to 
the interests of the people,” said: “We 
are the true servants of the people.” 
Explicitly he promised that, “in the 
sphere of foreign policy our main care 
is in not permitting a new war and 
in living in peace with all countries 
In the internal sphere, “our main task 
is ceaselessly to strive for further im- 
provement in the material welfare of 
the workers, the collective farmers 
the intelligentsia and all Soviet peo- 
pte. This is a law for our Party and 
Government... ” 


@ CRYING these promises, both lead- 
ers appealed repeatedly to Part) 
and people to preserve the unity which 
Stalin built, the “monolithic” unity o! 
the Party, the unity of Party and people 
which is “the apple of our eye , the 
“fraternal union of the peoples of the 
Soviet Union with the Great Russian 
people”, “the eternal, indestri -tible 
and fraternal friendship of the *oviet 
Union with the great Chinese | :ople 
and the people of the People’s em- 
ocracies.” The appeal to the ; ’oplt 
for unity went out over the Sovi.’ Ra- 
dio every hour, on the day § :lin’s 
death was announced. 

It was not only what was sai: thal 
was revealing of the uncertaint °s In 
the USSR and the Soviet Er pire 
There was much to be learned ‘rom 
what was done, and how it was (one. 
The way in which the Central — om 
mittee of the Party and the Ci incil 
of Ministers of the Soviet Ge ern- 
ment were named in that order and 
then in reverse order in the very next 
sentence, in the official com: \un 
qués, indicated the great impor ance 
which the State apparatus has a [ull 
ed alongside the Party apparat's 
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rec.nt years. Indeed, Stalin was 
nar.ed in these notices as first, the 
ch. rman of the Council of Ministers, 
an. second, the Secretary of the Cen- 


tt 
dl 


Committee. 
here, at the time of Lenin’s 
i, there was only one hierarchy, 
of the Party, there are now at 
four powerful hierarchies, and 
ther three have all been appeased 
e new governmental set-up. There 
e great hierarchy of the Police, 
its own powerful armed forces 
e Hitler’s Waffen SS—its vast 
ork of political commissars and 
rmers throughout the Army, the 
and all branches of Soviet life, 
ol of the huge reservoir of slave 
r, which powers so many import- 
enterprises in remote and forbid- 
parts of the USSR_ where 
will not go voluntarily, and 


s( control of atomic produc- 


Keria’s control of this apparatus, 
15 years of consolidation, is for 


the moment as unchallengeable as 


M 


pa 


the 
AI 


ol 


nev 


enkov’s control of the Party ap- 
tus. To maintain a firm grip on 
people, and even the Party, on the 
y and on the satellites, Beria is 
the present indispensable. If the 
cism of his security police in 
da last January, for their laxity 
permitting the supposed plot of the 
‘mlin doctors was, as it seems, a 
euver by Malenkov to weaken 
a’s position, that is all off in this 
situation. 

[hen there is the vast state-control- 


ed economic apparatus, built up from 
almost nothing during the Stalin era. 


It 


col 
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s vital to the security of the 
itry and the welfare of the people 
this should continue to function 


smoothly. This apparatus has begun 
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hrow up powerful figures of its 
. men who have risen in industry 
1 economic life and owe their pre- 
| position to this and not to any 
ty work they may ever have done. 
of these, Pervukhin, was actually 
en to make the most publicized 
et speech of the year, on the anni- 
ary of the Revolution, last No- 
ber. He and another of his fel- 
, Saburov, are placed among the 
ten of the new Politburo. 
inally, there is the Army hierar- 
The Army is awkwardly strong, 
at this critical time of transferring 
ority, due to the cold war and the 
iments drive. The new Party 
es may well wish it were not so 
ig, and may seek in time to re- 
international tension so that they 
reduce their armed strength and 
‘ss dependent on the generals and 
shals. Meantime, there has been 
ear move to appease these by re- 
litating the popular Marshal Zhu- 
whom Stalin had kept out of 
since the war, by making him 
uty Minister of Defence. This is 
the least significant revelation to 
ound in the fine type of the So- 
announcements. 
nother of equal interest which has 
lly been noticed is the change of 
assador to Peking. Panyushkin, 
went there only a few months 
from Washington, was recalled at 
in his place has gone Vassili 
netsov. The Kuznetsovs are the 
ths of Russia; but this is the one 
vatch. He was head of the Soviet 


rch 28, 1953 
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Trade Union Organization in 1945 
and given the highly important job of 
splitting world labor through the 
establishment of the Communist-do- 
minated World Federation of Trade 
Unions, when I had the pleasure of 
asking him, at a press conference in 
Oakland, California, whether the So- 
viet unions had not become the biggest 
company union in the world. 

After that he was put in charge of 
the world-wide Peace Petition and 
Peace Congress activity which the So- 
viets devised to gain two or three 
years’ time to make the atom bomb. 
Last October he landed in the top 
rank of Soviet power, as one of the 
25 full members of the new Praesi- 
dium. On the death of Stalin he was 
made Deputy Foreign Minister, and 
with this position and his high pres- 
tige in the parent Communist Party 
and in the world “Peace Movement” 
has been sent to Peking to try to hold 
on to Mao. 

I have mentioned a few names of 
those who have come out on top in 
the new regime. Not the least interest- 
ing development in the transfer of 
power, which it was once expected 
might take place in complete secrecy 
behind the Kremlin walls, is that it 
has provided a complete list of the 
personalities now in the ascendant, in 
the jealously-guarded order of their 
importance, and also some indication 
of those who have been set aside. 

The head man is_ undoubtedly 
Georgi Malenkov. But for the present 
he is not dictator, only the first among 
the top five, which includes, in order, 
Beria, Molotov, Bulganin and Kaga- 
novitch. Beria is very powerful. Mo!- 
otov is needed, as the only one of 
this lot who knows the outside world. 
has negotiated with its leaders and 
can advise on what they mean when 
they say or do certain things. Bulganin 
is the party man who holds control 
of the armed forces; and he is said 
to be on good terms with Marshal 
Zhukov, his new deputy. Kaganovitch 
is there for his proved ability in man- 
aging economic affairs, and like 
Molotov, to emphasize “the Stalin 
tradition”, having been the boss’ 
brother-in-law. 

After these, the next five are Voro- 
shilov, Mikoyan, Saburov, Pervukhin 
and Krushchev. To round out the new, 
reduced Praesidium or Politburo of 
14 there are Shvernik, Ponamarenko, 
Melnikov and Bagirov. The appoint- 
ment of the latter, an Azerbaijan, 
looks like a play to the Soviet Union’s 
30 million Moslems. 

Most curious was what happened 
to the 36-man Praesidium which Stalin 
set up last October. Apparently it 
never assumed its functions, for it was 
not mentioned at all in the official 
announcements connected with the 
transfer of power, even in announcing 
its supercession by a smaller body. 
This is perhaps the strongest indication 
that policy-making has tor some time 
been in the hands of an inner cabinet 
of the Council of Ministers. 

It may be interesting to those w ho 
try to follow the grim game of musi- 
cal chairs in the Kremlin to list those 
who were placed by Stalin in the en- 
larged Praesidium. The full 25 mem- 
bers were, in Russian alphabetical 
order: Stalin, Andrianov, Beria, Bul- 
ganin, Voroshilov, S. D. Ignatiev, 


Kaganovitch, 
Kuznetsov, 

j , Mikoyan, Mikhailov, Molo- 
, Pervukhin, Ponamarenko, Sabu- Pear] Harbor. 
Krushchev, Chesnokov, land, on Finland, 
Shvernik, Shkiryatov. The 11 alter- 


Tevosyan and Yedin: 

g at this reshuffle of the 
positions of power in the Soviet Union of opportunity? 
and all of the problems it imposes, | know you'd better 
cannot believe that these men will risk 


as 


Korotchenko, V. V. 
Kuusinen, Malenkov, 


Brezhnev, Vyshinsky, 
G. Ignatov, Kabanov, 


just now.” 
one might think from 


weakened and 





the succession of plane incidents in 
Germany. If they were intent on war, 
surely they would attempt an atomic 
Their attacks on Po- 
and in Korea were 
all made without warning. To start a 
war in a dribbling fashion, with plane 
incidents, would only be to alert the 
, Patolichev, Pegov, Puzanov, West. What I think they are doing 
is saying: “So you think we have been 
this is your moment 
Well, this is to let you 


not start anything 


WILLSON WOODSIDE 





Fives businessman has problems. 


The financial aspect of these problems 


often needs special consideration. 


That is when your Bank of Nova Scotia 
manager may prove of invaluable help 


to you. Observing business trends and 


consulting with businessmen are 


important parts of his job. 


When considering your business plans, 
don’t hesitate to call on your banker. 


You will be surprised at the wide range 


of information he has on business 


matters. This can mean dollars and 


cents in your pocket. You'll find your 


Bank of Nova Scotia manager a 


good man to know. 


Me BANK of 
KO WA SCOTLE | 
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Nationalizing Europe's Churches 


6 IN RECENT WEEKS, events aftfect- 
ing the relations of Church and 
State have given a new edge to this 
perennial and complicated problem 
in Europe. They may also add some 
to the endeavors of 


Com- 


confusing details 


the United States to ‘contain 


Yugoslavia. enraged by the eleva- 


Archbishop of Za- 


ereb, to the Cardinalate, has recall- 


tion of Stepinac, 


ed its diplomati¢ representative at the 
Vatican and demanded the withdraw- 

of the Papal Nuncio in Belgrade. 
Ihe Yugoslav Information Center 
has devoted an entire issue of the 
Yugoslav Review to the statement of 
Marshal Tito’s case against Stepinac. 
The usual accusation of collaboration 
sith the enemy during the war Is 
made, but Stepinac is also accused of 
heing a party. 


directly or indirectly, 
to the forcible conversion of 240,000 
Orthodox Serbs to the Byzantine rite 
of the Roman Catholic church and to 
the seizure of the properties of the 
Orthodox Church and their 
Roman Catholic 


Serpdian 
ranster to. the 
church 

[he issue contains photographs and 
letters which. until they 
re satistactorily explained or rebut- 


d. will prove 


Tucsimiles of 


€ | highly damaging to 
Cardinal Stepinac and to the efforts 
make him a 
Beyond _ that, 


announced the 


those who would 


Christian) = martvr.” 


Yugoslavia has just 


consolidation of its laws governing 
engion : ; 

Secondly, the government ot 
Poland. the most strongly Roman 
Catholic country among the Rus- 
sian Satellites. which, until now, has 
heen cautious in acting against the 
n h. has served notice that hence- 


torth all appointments to the hierar- 
chy and to the clergy must first re- 
the approval ot the 
ment. and the appointees 


Polish citizens 


Govern- 
must be 


ceive 


These events. while frequently du- 
plicated in the long course of church 
istorv, May pose some new problems 
or Canadians who are, in general, 
vreat believers in religious liberty and 
who distrust those who seem to des- 
rights of any 
church or group of religious believ- 
ers, provided that such rights neither 
demands for the preferred 
treatment of one church over another, 


troy. the corporate 


nvolve 


nor invite attitudes either subversive 
OT morally such 
rights seem to be challenged in many 
Eastern European countries, a basic 
analysis of the present Communist 
poheyv toward religious institutions is 


desirable if our own judgments are to 


scandalous. Since 


be soundly conceived and justified by 
the facts 

of course, no doubt that 
Marxism was anti-religious in its verv 


There is, 





essence. It taught that the new world 
order could be built on the ideologi- 
cal foundations of dialectic material- 
ism only when the hold of the other- 
worldliness and “superstitions” incul- 
cated by the various religious com- 
munions was broken. The Bolshevik 
revolution, after its triumph in Rus- 
sia, turned on the Church and the 
Patriarch of Moscow, Tikhon, since it 
attributed much of the tyranny of 
the Tsarist regime to the alliance of 
the Tsar with the Church. It further 
organized the Society of the Godless. 
which naively sought to destroy all re- 
ligious devotion and to immunize the 
minds of Communist youth against 
the infiltration of any religious ideas. 


When, despite efforts, the 
Church still survived and proved its 
lovalty to Russia after Hitler had at- 
tacked in 1941, a more subtle policy 


these 


was developed This new policy was 


applied in the satellite countries after 
the end of the Second World War. It 
sought essentially to make the Church 
the ally and even the accomplice of 
the Communist state rather than its 
open or secret enemy, although usual- 
lv to effect such ends it was neces- 
sary to replace forcibly the existing 
hierarchy by on? more favorable to 
itself 


SS WHILE RELIGIOUS freedom was still 
| defined as permitting propaganda 
both for and against religion, there 
was an easing-off of the frontal at- 
tack on the church and on religion in 
general, a greater emphasis on the 
complete separation of the Church 
trom the State, and the elimination of 
the Church from any power as a po- 
litical factor within the state. To most 
observers, however, the change seem- 
ed to be only a policy of expediency, 
designed to postpone to a more con- 
venient season the ultimate suffoca- 
tion of all the superstitions of religion. 

The procedure to enforce the new 
differed somewhat with the 
various countries. In that part of 
eastern Poland which was annexed to 
Russia after the war, the Uniate 
Church—practising the Byzantine rite 
but recognizing the authority of the 
Vatican was forcibly incorporated 
in the Russian Orthodox Church and 
placed under the jurisdiction of the 
Moscow patriarchate. The Orthodox 
Church in Poland was recognized as 
independent onlv after the rather 
forceful metropolitan. Dionysie. had 
been removed from his post by the 
Polish government in 1948 and re- 
placed by Timothei, who had _ pre- 
viously made his peace with the Pat- 
riarch of Moscow. 


policy 


In Bulgaria, the laws governing re- 
ligion forbade any churches which 
“have their headquarters abroad to 
open up any branches, missions, or- 





ders or charitable or other organiza- 
tions” in that country. As a result of 
these measures, several Protestant 
clergymen connected with American 
missions were haled before the courts 
and, it is rumored, some were tor- 
tured. 


In Hungary where, in addition to 
the strong Roman Catholic majority, 
powerful Lutheran and Reformed 
communions existed, the first attack 
was launched on the Lutheran bishop, 
Ordass. and on the head of the Re- 
formed Church in Hungary, Ravasz. 
Both these men were replaced, prison 
terms were duly meted out, and then 
the government turned on Cardinal 
Mindszenty who was charged, appar- 
ently tortured. and is still imprisoned. 
In country after country, ecclesiasti- 
cal leaders were thus immobilized 
and replaced. tortured and imprison- 
ed. 


¥ THERE NOW seems to be a definite 
RM tendency. since the leadership of 
the churches has become more tract- 
able. to “nationalize” the church, with 
the ultimate aim of doing for the East- 
ern European countries what the 38th 
article of religion (Anglican) enuncia- 
ted for the church in England when 
it stated that “the Bishop of Rome 
has no jurisdiction in this realm of 
England.” 


The movement to create “national 
churches” did not, of course. begin 
with the Communists. Even after the 
conclusion of the First World War, 
there was a_ considerable 
trom the Roman Catholic Church in 
Czechoslovakia and the formation of 
the Church of the Czech Brethren, 
which accepted Catholic doctrine and 
practice but repudiated the authority 
ot the Vatican. A somewhat analo- 
gous move was made in Poland but 
the Polish National Church gained 


secession 


greater adherence among American 
Poles (especially around Buffalo, 
N.Y.) than in Poland. Now, how- 


ever, it would seem that strong-arm 
methods are being used in both coun- 
tries to “nationalize” the Roman 
Catholic Church and to destroy com- 
pletely in both these two countries 
any ties which bind it to the Vatican. 

The Communist governments have 
also moved to make the churches — 
all of them—financially dependent on 
the good will of the government. They 
are being deprived of their capital 
Whether in land or in in- 
financial corporations, 
from which helped to 
institu- 


holdings, 


dustrial and 
the income 
finance 


various ecclesiastical 





tions. In return, the state is offering 
to provide the salaries of the pricsts 
and hierarchy. The churches are tus 
made almost entirely dependent on 
the tender mercies of the state wh:-h, 
since it pays the pipers, will be ale 
to call the tune. Incidental dev: -:es 
make it difficult for church leaders to 
collect monies directly from the fa th- 
ful, although it is reported that ‘he 
Church of the Czech Brethren as 
refused to accept these government 
subsidies. 

Of course, the despoliation of ‘he 
properties of the church has alw .ys 
been a familiar device of the state, 
e.g., the expropriation of the moj as- 
teries under Henry VIII. But thoug 
the possession of great wealth by the 
church may be as great a menace to 
the church as to the state, the finun- 
cial subordination of the church to 
the state renders extremely difficult 
the proper functioning of the church 
as the conscience of the state. 

While there are many aspects of 
these attempts to subordinate the 
church to the state, such as the move 
to make civil marriage obligatory «nd 
ecclesiastical marriage purely option- 
al, the real conflict will largely centre 
on the control of education. In most 
of these countries, the churches— Or- 
thodox, Protestant and Roman Cuth- 
olic — have maintained elementar\ 
and secondary schools and colleges 
for professional training in which the\ 
have taught a distinctively Christian 
ideology. But though the Communist 
governments may permit a limited 
amount of freedom for religious 
struction to the churches, they 
certainly seek to eliminate in al 
state schools any church influence 
and to provide on every level of stute- 
financed education indoctrinatior 
Communist ideology. 


3 IT WILL BE interesting indeed to sec 
how the United States will react 
to this effort to reject all religious cdi 
cation from the state schools anu to 
replace the rejected educational ideo 
ogy with one derived from Con 
nism, for today in the United Stites 
a bitter struggle is being waged at the 
present time in the name of the I irst 
Amendment to the Constitution. to 
prevent any direct federal aid to 
but “public.” neutral schools. Lil 
educators are urging that the Com- 
munist ideology must be exp!aine. in 
these same public schools if the 
American republic is to be better . ble 
to combat it. But they look to the 
Supreme Court for decisions wi ich 
would render any sympathetic t: -at- 
ment of the Christian ideology in the 
public schools illegal and unthink: le 
Out of all this, at least one g eat 
issue emerges. All the churche 
Orthodox, Protestant and Ror ian 
Catholic — must do a great dea! of 
rethinking of the very nature — nd 
function of the Church, and its pre er 
relationship to the State. Mere che ter 
about religious liberty or “no discr: "l- 
nation on religious grounds” will 2c! 
nowhere. Any so-called Chris! an 
country that denies its historical | «I 
entage may awaken too late to |S 
cover the place of its true par 1s 
usurped by others. Mankind can ot 
live indefinitely in a religious vacu' m. 
Ciaris Epwin SIL: 0X 
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Persona Grata 





The Fair One from Fairfield 


I, CLARE (NEE BOOTHE) LUCE, Unit- 
ed States Ambassador to Italy, 
roaches the delicate and sometimes 
d igerous transition from = maturity 
uiddle age with her single chin up 
nother challenge to precedent. She 
e first woman ever to be appointed 
first-rank U.S. Embassy and the 
woman to be cacheted as Minister 
P nipotentiary from any country to 
Rome. 
she has other firsts in her dossier, 
tly triumphs but at least one bitter 
d-ippointment. She was the first 
nan to be elected to Congress 
n Connecticut; the first Congress- 
nan to get on the vital House 
\iitarv. Affairs Committee: and the 
woman to demand with = con- 
ice, and to be denied with em- 
sis. NMOMination by a major party 
publican) as candidate for the 
Lnited States Senate in a vear when 
stical local politicians knew that 
proverbial Chinaman could win 
the Republican ticket—which is 
isely why she was rejected. 
\s a gifted amateur, who stub- 
vy stuck to. self-discipline and 


me a prosperous — professional, 
Clore Boothe Luce made a first and 
irtune by writing the first modern 
temale play. The Women, a mere- 
ous serio-farce concerning cock- 


ounge Loreleis to whom she ap- 


plied the scathing phrase “Park 
\venue push-overs”. As a dramatist 
s has been shallow but box-office. 
I cafe society charade, Kiss the 
Boys Goodbye and het exp'oitation of 
\ 


villainy, Margin for Error, had 
2’ Broadway runs, with resurrection 
internment, as the case may be, 
Hollywood. 
Yheltered) trom childhood, Clare 
the was married, with ample pub- 
in the society columns, to a 
leiaily substantial entrepreneur 
ed Bacharach. This marriage pro- 
ed a daughter, also a divorce In 
twenties she was ensconced in the 
Bie Book of Snobs, the Social 
I ister, by association. She made 
 vo’y Who all on her own. 
lhen, in the first flush of fame, 
t sometimes is regarded by those 
) confuse notoriety and notability, 
made a brilliant marriage with the 
st successful tycoon of latter-day 
‘azine publishing, Henry Luce. 
Vs interesting to note that Henry 
| ce, whose magazine mastheads of 
tors and researchers look like a 
phone directory, magnified, if he 
not make, history by quadrupling 
d-rates to so!diers and statesmen 
») gather their material on the 
lic’s payroll and capitalize it for 
ate profit as © memoirs—which 
ious. blokes, and that includes us, 
agree is elegant work if you can 
it. j 
in a rural fairyland in Fairfield 
unty; Connecticut, the Luces keep 
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house and hold court in about the 
only manor where George Washing- 
ton didn’t sleep. Social fauna in that 
enclave of gentlemen farmers, sur- 
rounded by arms plants within com- 
muting distance of Manhattan and 
bombing distance of Siberia, are of 
the P. G. Wodehouse and Stephen 
Leacock species. There, perhaps, the 
Luces suffered their worst joint blow, 
when the head of the brilliant mem- 
ber of Congress, in her dazzling snood 
that looked like the lining of Benja- 
min’s coat of many colors, was bowed 
before the blasts of the drama experts, 
and her husband muttered harsh words 
about critics. 

The Luce yearned to be an actress. 
She elected to play, in a straw-hat 
theatre among neighbors, Shaw’s 
Candida—a dialectic catharsis of a 
voung poet’s calf love for a veteran 
soubrette that is sometimes too much 
for the talents of veteran pros. 

A drama critic of Mr. Luce’s Time 
broke from the embrace of a barkeep 
long enough to repair to the rural 
scene and inspect proceedings. Then he 
returned to his typewriter, whereon 
he tapped two tidings: the first, a briet 
cry of pain regarding Mrs. Luce’s 
murder of Candida; the second, 
briefer, his resignation. He then re- 
turned to the bar. 


x HISTRIONICS she will not eschew. 
Comely, appearing as the belle 
ideal of the career woman plus an aura 
of the virgin emeritus, Mrs. Luce as a 
public speaker has a gift for trenchant 
phrase, save when she indulges wit’s 
worst enemy, telescoping of words, as 
in her puerile denunciation of the 
Marshall Plan as “globaloney”. Her 
gestures when speaking are not ca- 
denced, but calisthenic. 

Her record as a two-term Congress 
member was sound. She learned about 
war at the Italian front: she voted for 
all measures benefiting the common 
soldier and, her social environs being 
executive but her election district 
industrial, she supported labor despite 
her party’s Taft-Hartley law. 

This apparently gay dilettante ot 
personality and persiflage fools every- 
body—at first appraisal. Her voice 
is as light as her complexion, her 
bright smile just a bit too bright. But 
in facial repose, the limning of tragedy 
is there. 

When her beautiful young daughter 
was killed instantly in an auto acci- 
dent, Clare Boothe Luce turned from 
wealth and acclaim. As with Mrs. 
Calvin Coolidge, her thoughts veered 
from the social swim in which too 
many drown, toward cloistered life. 
She retired from politics, until Eisen- 
hower said he was willing to run 
for President. 

One political school has it the Luces 
elected Eisenhower, but this claim 
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doesn’t stand up, because they couldn't 
make a Luce a Senator. Eisenhower 
elected Eisenhower on a chill June 
dawn in 1944, when, from a roof-top 
near the cold white cliffs of Kent, he 
gave the signal for D-Day. 

Now Clare Luce goes as USS. 
Ambassador to Rome, after the Italian 
elections this Spring w hich will clarify 
Italian repugnance of of complaisance 
to Communism. Her status as a con- 
vert to Roman Catholicism caused 





upped-eyebrows among confirming 
senators, but they confirmed, not- 
withstanding her necessary contiguity 
to the Vatican. 

She is taking over a job fairly popu- 
lar with Italians, who have become 
somewhat Americanized regional 
clergy there say too much so, although 
all I was able to observe in Italy in 
the way of Americanization was that 
when Italian youngsters got a bottle 
of milk from an American relief 





station they hustled to get a nickel 
back on the bottle. 

Radiating glamor, Clare Boothe 
Luce also has gumption, a godsend for 
an American ambassador amid ter- 
giversating European  chancelleries, 
whose diplomats at times seem to suf- 
fer acutely from curvature of the con- 
science. Mrs. Luce is of that blessed 
and growing company of women en- 
dowed materially and mentally for 
public duty, and ambitious too. When 
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you contemplate the mess made f 
the world by men, why not let © je 
women run it, if only for the rea: in 
that they might do much better 
cause they couldn’t possibly do mi *h 
worse? 

JOHN B. KENNI »y 


Our Busy Politicians 
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(From Hansard) 


Mr. A. W. Stuart (Charlotte). | 
rise on a question of privilege. Du: ig 
the debate that took place yesterday in 
this chamber with regard to the Fe m 
Improvement Loans Act, I took is Je 
with a statement which was made »y 
the hon. member for Gloucester () 
Robichaud). When I placed on je 
record what I believed I had heard hb m 
say I was interrupted by several me n- 
bers on my left who stated that 1 
interpretation, or the statement I had 
put on record, was incorrect. I hive 
yesterday’s Hansard, and I should |)ke 
to read briefly from the remarks tha’ | 
made, as reported on page 2071 of Han 
sard: But there was a statement made 
a few moments ago by the hon. mem- 
ber for Gloucester— 

Mr. GRAYDON (Peel): Where is the 
privilege? 

Mr. CassELMAN (Granville-Dundas ) 
That was in debate. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order. The hon. mem 
ber for Gloucester also rose on a ques- 
tion of privilege. 

Mr. WEIR (Portage-Neepawa): They 
had better go outside and settle it. 

SoMe HON. MEMBERS: Oh, oh. 

Mr. CasseLMAN: And the Minister 
of National Revenue (Mr. McCann) 
could be the referee. 

Mr. McCann: You are the one who 
would not come. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order. 

Mr. GRAYDON: Big Talk. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Since both the hon 
Member from Charlotte and the hon 
Member for Gloucester would like to 
settle some question, with the consent 
of the house they might have this oppor- 
tunity, if they wish to do it at this time 
We cannot go into a long debate. 

Mr. CAsseELMAN: No; this is deba‘e 

Mr. Speaker: If I do not allow tie 
hon. member for Charlotte to speak | 
cannot allow the hon. member for Glc 1- 
cester. 

Mr. Stuart: May I be permitted ‘0 
continue, Mr. Speaker? 

Mr. SPEAKER: From what I ha e 
heard it seems to me that this wor d 
appear to be some matter that te k 
place during a debate in the hot 
Whether it should have been raised t 
that time or whether the debate shor d 
be renewed— 

Mr. Sruart: My question of pri 
lege had to do with the statement I ; | 
on the record. I was informed by h« 
members to my left that it was inc 
rect. I have Hansard of yesterday. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order. I do not thi « 
I can allow that as a question of pri 
lege. 

Mr. A. M. RosicHaup (Gloucester 
Yesterday afternoon, Mr. Speaker, di 
ing my absence from the house, wh 
I was attending the committee on t 
revision of the Criminal Code, the ho 
member for Charlotte— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order. 
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Traditionalists and the Elite 


QUEBEC: If you should roam the 

streets of old Quebec (not to men- 
1 1 Montreal, which outwardly is 
n re American than Canadian) you 
« uld be surprised and possibly dis- 

ointed to see the large number of 
F glish signs and posters and you 
n zht wonder what is happening to 
F ench Canada. We, who know, are 
n iurally aware that a good number 
o! these signs are put up by French 
( nadian firms to attract the tourists, 
even though we would argue with the 
heids of these same firms that a 
French sign would be still more attrac- 
tive, if a little puzzling, to our Ameri- 
cun visitors. But that is another story, 
as Kipling might say. 

But I believe you would make a 
serious mistake if you were to con- 
clude from what you may see that 
the population of our province is 
osing some of its old traits, to re- 
pluce them by new ways of thought, 
iot of living. The French Canadian 
o! today is quite reconciled to the 
idea that he may not consider him- 
sell the sole inheritor of all British 
North America, simply because his 
ancestors landed on the shores of the 
St. Lawrence a century and a half 
before the Conquest. On the other 
hand, while quite willing to get along 
on the best of terms with the other 
provinces, he would rather be left 
ne when it comes to discussing if 
would have been to his advantage 
discard his language or religion in 
ler better to adapt himself to chang- 
conditions. 
lt is true that the two great wars 
e worked tremendous changes in 
our province (as well as elsewhere, for 
thit matter) and that they have con- 

erably widened the horizons of the 

t two generations, giving them a 

ter understanding of what goes on 

the world at large; it is true that a 

\d number of our sons have mar- 

d in England, Belgium or Holland; 
i's true that American magazines and 

ords are looked at or sung by an 

reasing number of our Own equiva- 
hit of what is commonly called 
»by-soxers; that American dances 
d no secret for our younger set; 
it there are ten “movie houses” 
wing American or English films in 

towns and villages for one “cin- 
e \a” where French films are shown; 
' t all this is at the surface only— 

far. 

It has long been a favorite pastime 

old Quebec for certain “patriots” 

d so-called “nationalists” (very 

all and scattered groups, thank 
(od!) to preach isolationism from 

¢ other provinces in the fear that 
‘ ontacts with them will contaminate 
and endanger our traditions and 
stoms. These same people, while 
ing enthusiastically —_anti-British, 
ve failed to make any sort of a 
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permanent impression on the mass of 
the population. Our people, while lis- 
tening to them at times, have enough 
sense to realize what their plight 
would be if the province of Quebec 
were to find itself isolated from the 
other provinces. 

These same people, who would 
like to see our province as an inde- 
pendent state, refuse to realize that if 
there exists one grave danger for us 
at the moment, this danger does not 
spring from associating ourselves ever 
more closely with our English com- 
patriots, but, on the contrary, from 
our neighbors to the South. These 
people have fought so well against our 
being Anglicized that they complete- 
ly overlooked the very potent fact 
that we are being Americanized at 
a much faster rate. 

A very large majority of our popu- 
lation is, at present, quite satisfied to 
be Canadians and nothing else. They 
naturally wish to have, within the 
limits of our Own province, a strong 
government capable of defending— 
not their tongue or religion, which 
they realize are not in danger -but 
the autonomy of the province itself. 

While our people may be leaning 
more and more toward the United 
States, which they admire for its tre- 
mendous physical assets (such as auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, radios, electric 
ranges and so forth) they, at the same 
time, dread what they choose to call 
its materialism (some call it pagan- 
ism), its imperialism and also its 
childishness. This view may surprise 
the reader, coming from Quebec, but 
let us not forget that the average 
Quebec citizen is of a conservative 
mind and a traditionalist at heart. In 
business matters, for instance, he will 
have full confidence in his English 
speaking compatriots—when he has 
known them for some time—because 
it has been his experience that it is 
safe to deal with them. On the other 
hand, he will be always a little scared 
by the high-pressure methods of 
“lAmericain”, a good fellow, no 
doubt, and with plenty of money, but 
a dangerous partner at poker or stud. 

But enough of the population at 
large. Let us now take a look at what 
might be called our elite, I do not 
mean by this our “classes dirigeantes”, 
the Clergy and our law-makers. Our 
elite, which until some thirty or forty 
years ago consisted mainly of poli- 
ticians and of men who had made a 
fortune in industry or commerce, is 
now largely made up of professors, 
historians, novelists, poets, painters, 
editors, as well as of artists of the 
stage and the radio and lecturers. 

While, as I have said before, the 
average Quebecker may look to the 
States for anything that is materially 
good for him and with something 


resembling very much disdain towards 
what France has become, this elite is 
essentially French in thought and 
tendencies. Knowing very little of 
English, Italian or German literature 
and arts, it copies assiduously all 
French mannerisms of language, par- 
takes of French cuisine and “bons 
crus”. 

This elite has, of all evidence, very 
little sympathy for our past and old 
customs and traditions, not to speak 
of religion. It lives on the shores of 
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the St. Lawrence as in exile (but rather 
comfortably) and it is looked upon 
with some displeasure by the Catholic 
hierarchy. The Archbishop of Mont- 
real, now Cardinal Leger, did not hesi- 
tate, a few weeks ago, to warn Catho- 
lics against these “esthetes who parade 
in public the emptiness of their souls” 
The warning was hardly needed, for 
our population will have very little to 
do with France and most of its repre- 
sentatives in our midst. 

BERNARD DUFEBVRI 
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HEDGE PLANTS 


Strong, bushy, field grown plants 


CHINESE ELM 


AMUR PRIVET 


JAPANESE BARBERRY 
GREEN 


RED-LEAF 


For complete list, with descriptions, send for CATALOGUE 


TTY Stl 





HEAD OFFICE: 
SALES STATIONS 


BECAUSE /TS 


COOL 


Each per Each per Distance apart 
to plant 


15 in. 
18 in. 
18 in. 


5 or more 25 or more 
12-15 in. $ .40 $ .30 
15-18 in. .50 .40 
18-24 in. .60 .50 


12-15 in. .40 35 
15-18 in. .50 .40 
18-24 in. .60 .50 


12-15 in. 50 .40 
15-18 in. .60 50 
18-24 in. .70 .60 


10-12 in. .80 .70 
12-15 in. .90 .80 
15-18 in. 1.10 1.00 


Free on request 


t ST. THOMAS ST.. TORONTO 5 


2827 Yonge St At Strathgowan) Toronto 
Lakeshore No. 2 Highway at Clarkson, Ont 


3975 Cote des Neiges Road, Montreal, P.Q. 
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rempercture variations in the brewing process. 
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The Last of Santayana 


8) WE NOW HAVE the third volume 

of George Santayana’s auto- 
biography, Of Persons and Places. It 
is a beautiful and gently illuminating 
book. Let me confess at once that 
I find Santayana’s major philosophical 
works forbidding; they are written in 
language of such beautiful limpidity 
that I can read several pages at a 
time with an illusion of understanding 
them, but afterward I know that I 
have not really understood anything 
at all. Yet in his essays and volumes 
of random reflections he breathes a 
commoner air. and who then combines 
clarity and wisdom better than he? 
Those of us who cannot follow him 
into the realms of thought where his 
repufation as a philosopher was made 
may sense something of his spirit and 
belief from these lesser works. We 
do not know what Santavana thought 
which impressed his brother philoso- 
phers, but we know what Santavana 
was, and that mav even be a better 
thing. 

Let us not pretend to one another 
in these books reviews. I know vir- 
tually nothing about philosophy, and 
such people as I have known who 
Were trained in that study have all 
been objects of puzzlement to me 


they knew about philosophy, but they 
did not seem to be particularly wise 
men nor did they lead wise lives. Now 
Santayana, as we know him through 
his autobiography and his essays, is 
unquestionably a wise man. Can it 
be wholly wrong to suppose that his 
wisdom and his philosophy were not 
enurely the same thing? Might they 
not have been two things, which acted 
ipon one another to their mutual 
senefit? There is a Welsh proverb 
which says “A spoon does not know 
the taste of soup, nor a learned fool 
the taste of Wisdom”. Santavana knew 
the taste of wisdom. He had firm 
ideas about the right conduct of life: 
they are ideas which command our 
tul respect: he puts ideas into 
practice in his own life That ts 
wisdom, surely? 

A dominant idea in his iife, 


philosophy, was 


non-attachment. Though 


ind ipparenuly in his 


ine 


idea of 


he had the ordinary human need for 
triends and tor comfort, he was not 
dominated by the desire to be aggres- 
sively a man of his time, or to be 
what the world calls a success. Bert- 
rand Russell, whom Santavana knew 
well, is a success—which Is to savy that 
he has struggled to impose his ideas 
upon the world, and has done so in 
a remarkable measure. Yet in this 
volume Santayana ts critical of Russell 
for his tailure to “shake himself free 
trom his environment and from the 
miscellaneous currents of opinion in 
his day”, and his judgment is that 
though Russell is many-sided, he ts 
ilso “a many-sided fanatic’. (How 


these philosophers claw one another! 


It makes us lesser mortals tren 
as they shake their gnarled fists 

tick one another off. In Russ 
History of Western Philosophy he 
cords Sanatayana a scant 19 line 
a book of 836 pages). Santayana 
not care whether the world listene 
him or not. He did not care 
teaching. He asked only to be 

mitted to observe and reflect 


O World, thou choosest not the 
ter part! 
It is not wisdom to be only 
4nd on the inward VISION ¢ 
the eves, 


j 


But it is wisdom to believe the hi 
Thus wrote Santavana, and 
deeply true of his attitude toward 
But the educated heart. the h 

chastened by © self-knowledge 


knowledge of the world. might a 


be safely heeded. The wild. impus- 


sioned heart leads only to “advent 
in enthusiastic unreason”., as he 

the two great wars of this cent 
The only heart which deserves to 
listened to is that which ts not 
eagerly set upon any of the g 


things of this world 


2 YET, AGAIN and again the 
of happiness as the tirst 
greatest good appears in the t 
volumes of this autobiography, 
nowhere more clearly than in 
third. “Happiness”, wrote Santas 
long ago, “Is the onlv sanction of 
where happiness tails. existence 
mains a mad and lamentable exp 
ment” Twenty pages in My / 
The World are devoted to the 
clusion of the story, begun in 
Viddle Span, ot John Frances Sta 
the second Earl Russell, whose ¢ 
ence seems indeed to have been a 
and lamentable experiment, wit 
happiness or serenity, and « 
shadowed by an uncommoniy Dot 
some pack of sweethearts and w 
To Santavana, the spectator in 
stage-box, it was a mingling o 
and travedy. “There is no cure 
birth and death save to enjoy the 
terval”, wrote Santayana, and whe 
read of Russell's disordered eXiste 
as viewed by Santavana, we k 
that for the philosophe! such sw 
wrestling with life was the fart 
thing from enjoyment 

Yet Santayana was no Ut 


shrinker from life. His avoid 
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ot ggle was not the cowardice of 
the ik man, but the sinewy-minded 
of a very powertul and ego- 
tist one. He yielded to the world’s 
unimportant things, in order 


might have his own way in all 
ittered to him. It is signficant 

the three volumes of his 

ute graphy we find no instance in 
Santavana wanted anything 

vh ie did not get. Friends, leisure, 


nd freedom from any sort of 
some attachment were the 
ve Wanted, and they make up 
‘ram far more difficult” of 
than a million dollars, 
and a family. He 
5 upon the attainment of 

id inner serenity; who knows 


ment 
ne homes, 
WIS- 


ire elusive goal? Yet he reached 


Ro ched it and enjoyed it. This 
who died last vear, gave 
professorship in 1912, and 

dass the remaining forty years of 
as a traveller and man of 


retiring at last to be cared 


the convent of the Blue Nuns 


Rome. The greater part of his 
du te he passed in doing what he 
ke vest. and was able to write 
Ne have I enjoved vouth so 
oroughly as | have my old age”. Is 
‘ t success, even as the world 
1 success? It may be said in 
dass that he counted his old age 


at his fiftieth vear, which 


xv a little 


sb ining 
even for a 


But then, Santayana ap- 


to have regarded old age as a 


*-horse, trom behind the cover 


ch he vouthful 


men much older than him- 


hasty, 


pner 


observed the 


eXCe sol 


have a 
of a lite which was in its fash- 
work of art. 


fectlyv car 


yons and Places we 
carefully planned 
ried out. The book it- 
very much trom 
everything that is excessive o1 
A matertal- 
Santavana 


a work of art, 


ediess has been purged 


philosophy writes 


materialist—but a materialist 


( also Latin in race, Catholic 
pathy but not in faith, an artist 
ng and expression. He was 


an oddity in the philosophical 
Henry 


empiricist, as by 


as much detested by 


the radical 
nt who called him “the poeti- 
est” 


layman may venture such a 


lon, Many contemporary phi- 
rs appear to have been deceiv- 
l@ artistic form in which Santa- 
ist his thought: a philosopher 
In artistic matters, as big a 


invone else, and some of these 





len appear to teel that an artist 
Weuker, more feminine, than 
But there was a core of gem- 


dness in Santayana: he was no 
at, and he had no regard tor 


called “sugary vulgarity”; he 


admit the necessity to believe, 


in anything. His acceptance 


holicism as pleasing, poetic, 


and traditional indulgence was 


rehensible to professors who 


from then 


in bouts of 


reliet own austere 


secret and sent 
Methodism, or in an atheism 
he found 


His life 


{ piece 


barbarous and dog 


and his belief were 


Such a man ts bound 
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to seem strange in a world where, even 
among great minds, life and _beliet 
are likely to be at odds. 

ROBERTSON Davies 


MY HOST THE WORLD, volume three of Per 
sons and Places—by George Santayana— 
pp. 144 and index—Reginald Saunders— 
$4.00 


In Brief 
DESIREE—by Annemarie Selinko—pp. 674— 


British Book Service—$3.50 


Here is that rarity, a 
historical novel, which maintains its 
interest without flagging for nearly 


first-rate 


700 pages, and will please the general 
reader without repelling the historian. 
It is the story of Eugenie Clary, later 


calling herself Désirée, who loved 
Napoleon Bonaparte, but married 


General Jean-Baptiste Bernadotte and 
went with him to rule over Sweden 
It is a little hard to believe. perhaps. 
that Désirée could have been quite 
so much at the heart of affairs all 
through Napoleon’s career, and that 
she would have confided so fully in 
her diary, but without such 
how could we have this excellent en- 
tertainment? Utter credibility is not. 
after all, the chief virtue of a nove 

The characters are well drawn and 


devices 


deeply understood, the novel is not 
ably literate, and the translation by 
Arnold Bender and E. W. Dickes is 
excellent. The author carries through 
her fine design of plot and sub-plot 
without a single scene of seduction 
or a lascivious description, which is 
something of a triumph in 
Recommended. 


itself 


THE FABULOUS FANNY—by Norman Katkov 
—pp. 337, illustrated—McClelland & Stew 
art— $4.50 
Talking to Norman Katkoy about 

Fanny Brice, Katherine Hepburn 

said: “No one in our business is par- 

happy.” Certainly this was 


Fanny. Though she enjoved 


ticularly 
true of 
of theatrica 


a considerable measure 


success It Was as a low comedian, and 
men and women who really like to be 
laughed at are very few, and not as 
intelligent as Fanny Brice. She was 
particularly unfortunate in love, and 
as she had the Jewish feeling for do 
mesticity in full measure, this was 
special source of misery 

This book is prepared fron 
notes that Fanny made for her owr 
life story, and trom what more thar 
twenty other people, who knew her 
intimately, told to the writer 
accounts are skilfully 
the book ts racy and 
Interesting Whether it is a 


story or not depends on whether vou 


some 


blended and 
continuously 


success 


value public acclaim more than pet 
sonal happiness. One thing ts amply 
plain: Fanny Brice 


great spirit 


{ 


Was woman oO 


STARS IN YOUR KITCHEN—edited by Marc 


Michel—pp. 127 and index—illustrated 
Dodd, Mead & Co —$3.25 

A trick cookery book, containing 
the favorite recipes of 148 famous 


book makes 


Whatever the 
Runyon Cancer 


people 
Damon 
So if you want to eat Swedish 
Eisen 


goes to the 
Fund 
cookies of the kind 
Al Capp’s New Eng 


President 
hower likes, o1 
land Boiled Dinner (Gag! Choke 
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give you an extra liberal allowance for your 


old battery regardless of its make, age or condition 
when you trade it for factory-fresh, qui k-starting Willard 
Don't let a battery failure put you in a tough spo 

See your Willard Dealer today—his extra March- Apri 
allowance makes it smarter to trade now 


1 1 
than to take a Chance 


YOU PAY NO MORE FOR A WILLARD—For more than 50 years 
Willard has devoted its entire energy and skill to producing batteries 
waich have earned a world-wide reputation for quick starting —fo 


lite. But a Willard sells in the same price range as many ordinary batteries 


—-and costs a lot less to own 


YET WILLARD GIVES YOU... 


¢ > ? r A + 4 1 
onstructic for Metcale x sric for nore 





For 60 days your Willard Dealer will 


positive protection against over- protection again 
filling. the cause of acid spray and today’s Numbe ‘ 
dangerous corrosion 

Nat nea Guec ; the 
Uptolls more starting powe written guarantee you get whe 
at zero than required by S.A.I you buy j will be he ‘ 





standards inywhere you drive 
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WILLARD PRICES START AT Lo 


Less an extra big trade-in allowance for your 
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MODERN LIVING GOES FORWARD 


NEW 1953 LINCOLN POWEREI( 


1. New V-205 V-8 Engine—205 horsepower, t] ulti 
° 


in performance, and response.Withdual-range ny 14 
‘Transmission as standard equipment. 2. New P st 
ing, combined with Lincoln’s exclusive ball-joint ! 
suspension, gives you sports car steering with lin 
bility — virtually effortless turning even when th 
standstill. 3. New Power Brakes instantly res] 
whisper-light touch of your toe. 4. The world’s 
Power Elevator Seat moves back and forth, up 


and even adjusts to your posture—at the flick o 





Lincoln Capri Custom Sports Coupe in Roy 
Raven Black, with black and white leather up! 


captivating model of modern living on wheels. 
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more to modern living than glass walls 
n, functional lines. There is a spirit that 
the outworn tradition of bulk and fussy 
is the spirit of the new Lincoln for 1953 
ir that sets into magnificent motion the 
‘of modern living. For here power does 
t ever has on wheels. 

more kinds of power than you have 
s in the steering wheel. It controls the 
ljusts seats back and forth, even up and 
it supplies astonishing action in the new 
wer V-8 engine—the engine you hardly 


1 after you try it! 


h 28, 1953 


And everything you see is alive with the spirit of 
grace and good design. Clean lines speak eloquently 
of a new freedom in driving. Sweeping walls of glass 
let you see the road and the life around you. And ex 
quisite fabrics and finely pleat d leathers set a mood 
of unsurpassed luxury. 

Already, Lincoln for 1953 has excited the fine car 
connoisseurs. In the famous 1,938-mile Mexican Pan 
\merican Road Race, it won the first four places 
scoring a clean sweep ovel 66 other StOC k cars Surely, 
you will want to arrange a demonstration drive with 
the new Lincoln Cosmopolitan or Capri. 

SEE YOUR LINCOLN DEALER 


LINCOL 


THE ONE FINE CAR DESIGNED FOR MODERN LIVING 
—COMPLETELY POWERED FOR MODERN DRIVING 












tiple PROTECTION 





An accident in your power plant can have three 














serious ettects. One, valuable power machinery 
be wrecked—Two, the building and 
property of others can be damaged—Three. 
our plant can be shut down. Our Company's 
policies can be written to cover al hree losses. 
iddition, ¢ S Inspection specialists 
permodically ¢ recks every piece of equipment 
covered Dy Our policies tO greatly reduce the 
risk of accidents. We're sure you'll] agree, that 
IS tripie prorection plus prevention is the 
wisest insurance tor any power plant. 
| Be tul nsured—ask your Dr ker or agent 


EXPERIENCE 
SERVICE 
STABILITY 






| The Boiler Inspection and 


Insurance Co. of Canada 


806 The Bank of Nova 
| Re ee | 


eV mee ieee 
Toronto, Ont 
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reveals whisky s true flavour 


Put Seagram’s “83” to the water test. 
Water, plain or sparkling, 
reveals a whisky’s true natural flavour 


and bouquet. 








CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23 


or lobster as Lili Pons likes it, this 
is the book for you. Many of the 
recipes are really good, so don’t be 
put off by the somewhat hysterical 
cuteness with which they are pre- 


sented. 


EARLY AMERICAN WOOD CARVING—by Er- 
win O. Christensen—pp. 149 and heavily 
illustrated—Nelson, Foster & Scott—$5.00 


It is to be expected that a book of 
this sort will have good illustrations, 
and Mr. Christensen’s work does not 
disappoint. But what is particularly 
pleasing, because unexpected, is the 
clarity and spareness of the writing 
which accompanies the pictures; too 
many books of this sort are muddled 
and amateurish in style. The author, 
who is curator of the Index of Amer- 
ican Design in the National Gallery 
of Art at Washington, shows us the 
glories of architectural ornament, 
shop-signs, ships’ figureheads, merry- 
go-round horses and a great variety 
of other objects which were carved 
from wood, with great skill and hon- 
estv of design. A beautiful, fascinat- 
ing book. 


WORLD COSTUMES—by Angela Bradshaw— 
pp. 191, with 16 color plates and 142 
pages of drawings—Macmil.an—$8.50 


Pleasing and informative though 
this book is, it has the basic fault of 
all costume guides which are filled 
with drawings by one artist—all lands 
and all periods look too much alike. 
A twentieth century Anglo-American 
concept of the human body, and a 
twentieth = century Anglo-American 
concept of what is beautiful and 
acceptable, is stamped on every pic- 
ture. Only contemporary drawings 
can tell us what people of past ages 
thought about themselves, and how 
they sought to appear to the world. 
Nevertheless, this book is a good in- 
troduction to a vast and fascinating 
subject, and there are many people 
who must think of national and _ his- 
torical costume in relation to them- 
selves before they can relate it to 
another race or another age. This may 
be recommended, then, as a book to 
be used in conjunction with more de- 
tailed and immediately authentic 
works. : 


THE RUNNING OF THE BULLS — by Homer 
Casteel—pp. 143 with many drawings by 
the author—Dodd, Mead & Co.—$4.95 


Modestly described as “a descrip- 
tion of the bullfight” this handsome 
book is the best thing on its subject 
since Hemingway's Death In The 
{ftrernoon. It describes and illustrates 
every aspect of this ritual sport, and 
only the most intransigent reader will 
fail to recognize that it /y a sport, and 
not a display of cruelty. The book 
succeeds in making clear what the 
bullfight is about, and when that is 
understood it seems no more cruel 
than, for instance, a game of rugby. 
The illustrations, by the author, are 
always admirably clear and some of 
them have beauty. 


JOHN GIELGUD—compiled by Hallam Ford 
ham—pp. 128 with elaborate illustration— 
Longmans, Green—$6.00 


It was an excellent idea to present 
this biography of one of the great 
actors of our time in the form of a 


pictorial record, with three wel 


ten essays by Mr. Gielgud h 
and informative notes on the 
graphs. The book brings the n 
life and gives an impression 
work in a way which no bio 
depending chiefly on the writte: 
could do. 

Mr. Gielgud has been well 
by the photographers, for his 
combination of the grand mann 
a finely poetic style is bea 
captured in these illustratiofis, ¢ 
book is a delight for the theat 
torian and the theatre lover. S« 
our club-footed, ham-handed, 
trained Canadian actors shoul 
over these pictures and strive t 
their secret. 


THE SECOND HAPPIEST DAY—by Jo 
lips—pp. 409—Musson—$3.75 


It was never much of a secr 
the author of this first novel 
son of John Marquand; he is 
ing in father’s tootsteps, and d 
well. The Marquand charactei 
the Marquand atmosphere are 
but not weary nor second-han 
a remarkabfe feat of trying « 
crown of one who is still a re 
monarch. 

The story is that of a voun 
who is pushed into a world otf 
and privilege in which he h 
secure place; he suffers some h 


tions and some minor triumphs. « 


he has a ringside seat at some 1 
exhibitions of folly. But, as wit! 
quand senior, the story is less 
tant than the fine, detailed, 
evocation of the atmosphere otf 
and a peculiar sort of wealthy s 
mindedness. This is an excellent 
by a writer of talent. What Am 


letters will do with two Marg 


in the field, we don’t quite kno 


| AND MY TRUE LOVE—by Helen Macin 


pp. 317—Mcleod—$4.00 


This author, who is highly re 
as a writer of adventure. stor 
superior quality, here adventur 


self into something very like tr, 


and does it well. Because of 
affair which cannot turn out h 
the heroine throws herself ur 
bus. and the hero returns to 
death in Czechoslovakia. The ¢ 
ters are admirably drawn, th 
endowed with intelligence and 
perception, and the writing is 
and skilful. 

This is a book which will rei 
in twenty vears, because the 
diacy of its problem is not a 
gives it quality as a book. Fot 
lars, however, is a lot for a nov 
Mr. Abbott, who has made one 
lv gesture toward Canadian 1 
might consider removing the 
tax from American books e¢! 
this country. 


He is durable. Few who hea 
perform with such gusto and enj 
last night knew that he was gett 
on only three hours’ sleep. “I snag 
letto at the Met then jumped on 
for Toronto,” he grinned.—From 
in Toronto Telegram on concert 
Peerce. 


These things will happen. 
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BUY YOUR NEW BOOKS 
FROM 


BURNILL'S 
BOOKSHOP 


100 YONGE ST., TORONTO 
Mail Orders over $5.00 Postpaid 










We make en- 
velopes for 
every need — 
write and tell 
us your re- 
quirements. 
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HAMILTON — ONTARIO 


H< ifax, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
and Vancouver 





LONG 
CUCUMBER 


UNEXCELLED FOR 
CRISPNESS, FLAVOR 


A remarkable Cucumber that grows 





up to 2 feet long and only 2 or 3 


inches in diameter. Smooth, deep 
green, few spines, flesh white, solid, 
crisp. Nearest seedless of any variety 
we know. Vigorous grower even 
under adverse conditions. As China 
Long produces few seeds the supply 
is short. Order early. Pkt 20¢; oz 


60¢ postpaid. 


FREE — Our Big 1953 Seed and 
Nursery Book, finest and most 
complete we have ever issued. 

40ow 


D@MINION SEED HOUSE 
GEORGETOWN. ONT 
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Films 


Pill and Jam 








fp PRODUCERS of musical biography 
always find themselves in an am- 
bivalent position, which is made espe- 
cially difficult when the music in- 
volved is classical or semi-classical in 
type. Will those not musically-minded 
accept the music for the sake of the 
biography? Will the musically-minded 
swallow the biography for the sake of 
the music? Which element in the 
story is the pill and which the jam? 

If you are spending a couple of 
million dollars on a production, this 
is a very important point to consider, 
particularly when you _ realize, as 
sharply as Hollywood does, that what 
is jam for one group is likely to be pill 
for the other. 

As a rule, the producers fall back 
on a working compromise. Biography 
and music each get their turn. Some- 
times the biography takes precedence 
over the music. Sometimes the music 
that emerges is sufficiently full-bodied 
to make you forget the dubious taste 
of the biography. This appears to be 
the procedure followed in Tonight We 
Sing, screen biography of Sol Hurok, 
the Russian-born impresario 
clientele included such famous figures 
as Chaliapin, Eugene and 
Anna Pavlova. 

The story itself runs true to formu- 
la. Early in life, young Sol Hurok 
recognizes that his single talent lies 
in his ability to exploit the talent of 
others. So he comes to the Land of 
Opportunity, and after a number of 
early setbacks establishes himself as 
the American promoter of Violinist 
Eugene Ysave. Supported by the 
faithful love of his wife Emma, he 
goes on from success to success, until 


progress becomes monotonous and a 


whose 


Ysave, 


crisis is indicated. 

So Emma abandons him, bank- 
ruptcy threatens, and there is a period 
of prolonged but not very acute sus- 
pense. Then Chaliapin comes to the 
rescue with a gladstone bag stuffed 
with bills in all the larger denomina- 
tions. Emma returns, 
and the curtains draw together on a 
ringing smash-bit finale. Here, as in 
all screen musical biography, the inci- 
dents leading up to the denouement 
may be real or fictional; but the fun- 
damental pattern is inviolable. 

Chaliapin is played here by Ezio 
Pinza, Ysaye by Isaac Stern, Pavlova 
by Tamara Toumanova and Sol Hurok 
by David Wavne in a curly black wig. 
Pinza sings snatches from Boris Godu- 
nov and Faust, Stern plays a Wieniaw- 
ski Concerto, Toumanova dances The 
Dying Swan. But Pinza isn’t Chalia- 
pin, Stern isn’t Ysaye, Toumanova, 
though endowed with wonderful pres- 
ence and grace, isn’t Pavlova, and the 
biography clearly isn't biography. The 
gap between the production and _ its 
pretensions is too wide to be bridged 
by even the best available talent, the 
familiar tricks of plot and _presenta- 
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372 pages of Story e 48 pages of lilustration 
Bound in Coronation Red Cloth 
Written by a CANADIAN for CANADIANS 
A Coronation Book 


$3.75 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY LIMITED 








Now available... 
at your bookstore 

























— értirts,’ Workshop 


Sarat eal 
Classes now forming for Spring Term, to commence April 7th, 
Portrait, Still Life and Landscape Pairting, Staff Includes 
W. WINTER C. HORNE R. Y. WILSON E. COOKE 


M. SCHNEIDER D. FRASER and A. BAYEFSKY 
Designing and Printing of Textiles 
ARMFIELD-PASSANO 
SKETCHING GROUPS 
Term runs for twelve consecutive weeks. For further information please call 
Miss B. Wells, KI. 5922, 519 Jarvis Street 
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UNMISTAKABLY - AN AIR OF SUCCESS! 


STETSON HATS 


The Stetson ‘‘cushioned-to-fit’’ leather has been 
the standard of hat comfort for over 70 years. 





Equally popular - STETSON MILLINERY 





tion fall a little flat, and you are left 
feeling as though you have been hand- 
ed a splendidly wrapped gold brick. 

Home at Seven, starring Ralph 
Richardson and Margaret Leighton, 
is an English suspense story, 
developed in leisurely and unexciting 
fashion, with a maximum of domestic 
dialogue and detail and a minimum 
of visual surprise. Clearly the director 
had never come under the influence 
of Alfred Hitchcock and this in itself 
gives the picture a quality of mild 
novelty. 

It is the story of a gentlemanly bank 
employee, who disappears into a fog 
of amnesia for 24 hours and recovers 
to find that during the blank period 
someone, who might conceivably be 
himself, has committed robbery and 
murder. Both Ralph Richardson and 
Margaret Leighton are able to convey 
with considerable poignance the deep- 
ening anguish of the pair caught in 
this predicament, and this is quite an 
achievement, since the film itself has 
the gentle tone and tempo of a story 
in an English woman’s magazine. 

Royal Heritage, the accompanying 
film, is a sumptuous documentary 
which touches on the coming Corona- 
tion, then goes back to trace the de- 
velopment through history of the most 
splendid pageant that remains to the 
Western World. It is a fascinating 
story, handled with high dramatic and 
historical understanding. The screen 
commentary is delivered by, Actor 
Robert Donat. ; 

Practically all the leading charac- 
ters in Angel Face come to a 
bad end, thanks to the activities of 
Angel Face herself (Jean Simmons), 
a pretty girl with the morals of a 
black widow spider. She is the daugh- 
ter of a doting novelist (Herbert Mar- 
shall), who hasn't put pen to paper 
since he married a wealthy widow 
(Barbara O'Neill). In the rather pe- 
culiar mind of the heroine, this waste 
of talent seems sufficient reason for 
bumping off her step-mother. How- 
ever, this takes thought, and in the 
intervals of plotting murder, she 
spends her time moodily playing the 
piano and making love to the new 
chauffeur (Robert Mitchum). 

Eventually, she succeeds in sending 
both her father and stepmother over 
a cliff in the family car, and at this 













Stetson Hats are priced from $8.95 to $50 


point Chauffeur Mitchum, though no 
brighter than he should be, figures jj 
is time to clear out. He doesn’t move 
quite fast enough, however, and the 
moral seems to be not to get into «ars 
with strange girls; certainly not \ ith 
girls as strange as Angel Face. 
Mary Lowrey koss 


ryye ri * a 
“Times of Trouble 


(Letter to The London Observe, ) 


Sir—I wish Professor Arnold Toy: bee 
had not told Mr. Hyams that once 1 pon 
a time civilizations used to have “times 
of troubles” when they were very, very 
artistic, and then they got stuck. O{ 
course, Mr. Hyams immediately and 
very cleverly sees that we are beconiing 
stuck, and so we do not read shor 
stories. 

This does get me in such a muddle 
My father used to tell me that I was de- 
cadent because I read so many Stories 
So I stopped it and started to read critics 
like Mr. Hyams, and now he tells me 
that I am decadent because I read so few 
stories, and if I don’t hurry up and read 
more I shall become a monolith like 
Russia or America. 

I do wish we could stay all the time in 
the troubles, because then we could read 
stories all day long, for our civilization 
would be going Up and not Down, and 
all the short-story writers would get rich 
and we should all be happy ever after 
—Yours faithfully, 


Nottingham. K. A. Bairp 


(Letter to The London Times) 
Sir—Your Salisbury (Rhodesia) cor 
respondent’s account of Mrs. Bobbie 
Pritchard’s experience (when she found 
her golf ball resting on a python nearly 
10 feet long and played the ball after 
the python had been shot) is interesting, 
but it is not unique, as in 1909 I was 
playing golf at Parit Buntar (Malaya 
when my ball came to rest on a 10 [oot 
crocodile. The crocodile was shot } 
me before I proceeded with the gime 
The late Mr. Lachlan McLean accom- 
panied me. 
Duncan Stewart 
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SPRING COMES EARLY 


Spring is an early visitor to this 
lovely seashore resort, and she 
invites you to join her. Your 
visit will be a new experience in 
leisurely living, for the courtesy 
and attention you will enjoy 
here will be a revelation. 

You can rest in Ocean-view 
rooms; relax on spacious sun 
decks; watch the ever-changing 
panorama of sea and sky; brace 
your tired spirits with zestful 
| sale baths; stroll leisurely along 
| the seemingly endless Board- 
| walk, with its interesting shops. 

Dinner in our Peacock Room 
is a fitting end to a magnificent 
day. Every moment of your visit 
with us will be memorable .. . 
every day a real holiday. 

Plan co meet Spring here now. 
Write today for our illustrated 
brochure. 










CANADIAN OFFICES: 


Suite 2224, 44 King Street West 
Toronto, Ontario 
Telephone: Empire 6-4636 


Call your local travel agent or 
write direct 


CHALFONTE ~ HADDON HALL 
on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Operated by Atlantic City’s oldest hoiei firm 


LEEDS & LIPPINCOTT CO. 
63 years in the hotel business 























THE SHACKMAN 
{ AUTO CAMERA 


Ab ares a camera of a 1001 appli- 
cations—where prolonged periods of visual observa- 
tions would otherwise be required. Capable of taking 
200 pictures in automatic sequence (1 per day or 5 
per second) it is ideally suited to the photographic 
study of instruments, machine operations, traffic prob- 
lems, plant and wild life, as well as photo micrography 
and cathode-ray photography. 


I focusses from 7” to infinity with 
lenses up to FI. 9 in speed and shutter speeds of 1/1 0th 
to 1/200th seconds. A complete range of accessories 
for specialized applications are also available. 


For further information write: 


BACH-SIMPSON LIMITED 


Sete OTe London, Ont 


INSTRUMENT MANUFACTURERS 


Waren bey \ ane ts; 


ue JUNE to SEPTEMBER 
[UV ST. LAWRENCE CRUISE 
Folder from your local agent or 


ANTICOSTI SHIPPING COMPANY 


1240 Peel St., Montreal — UN. 6-7811 








Sporty Hamiltonians 


Gi THERE’S SOMETHING in the atmos- 
= phere of Hamilton that must 
attract particularly lusty travellers. For 
instance, it was no coincidence that 
Sir Benjamin Stockley and Irish Davey 
Ambersley should settle in Hamilton 
when they voyaged from the British 
Isles. And, it was no coincidence that 
Hamilton should be the home of 
Charlie Conkle, who is reputed to 
have been, pound for pound, the 
outstanding rough-and-tumble, catch- 
as-catch-can athlete in Canadian his- 
tory. 

Having heard the terrifying legend 
of Conkle’s career, your correspond- 
ent was understandably surprised 
when he met the man, for the first 
time, in the back-room of Conkle’s 
service station. This tiger proved to 
be only slightly larger" than a_ beer 
stein. He peered through gentle eyes; 
he spoke in a low, husky voice; and 
he was tending his singing canari 
scores of canaries. 

There are countless stories of the 
manner in which Conkle destroyed 
larger men. His opponents invariably 
were larger men because when men 
his own size saw him in action, they 
turned and wisely fled. When Charles 
shook hands, his opponent could feel 
the blood spurting from the ends of 
his own fingers. 

The epic match of his career was 
one in which he was tossed in against 
a Japanese judo expert who out- 
weighed him by 100 pounds. No holds 
or blows were barred, and the cus- 
tomers had the foresight to refrain 
from sitting in the first three rows 
of ringside seats. Very soon, the 
Japanese had Charlie in a strangle- 
hold which appeared to be quite 
capable of concluding Conkle’s life. 
Charles’ eyeballs were sticking out 
like light- globes, but he grasped one 
of his opponent’s legs, twisted his 
hands and broke that leg into small 
pieces. End of fight. 

The late Sir Benjamin Stockley was 
a circus booth-fighter from Birming- 
ham, England, a city the name of 
which he insisted upon pronouncing 
“Burning’am.” His title was conferred 
upon him, gratuitously, by Canadian 
sports-writers who delighted in his 
company and salty reminiscences. It 
was natural that he should find his 

way to Hamilton and re-engage in his 
pugilistic pursuits. It is recorded that 
he engaged in his last bout at the age 
of 46. 

Apart from his ring activities, Sir 
Benjamin was what would have been 
referred to in his native Burning’am as 
“a sporting man.” He knew all con- 
cerning game-chickens and he knew 
his share of pit-bull terriers. Once, 
when a game-cocking tournament was 
raided by the Provincial Police, a con- 
servative daily newspaper reported 
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“We always have such fun, 
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In the vital metal supply industry P.W. Teletype wipes 
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with instant, written 2-way communication. Call your local 


telegraph office. A representative will show how P.W. Teletype 
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Purchasers and Distributors 


of Government, Municipal and 


Enquiries Invited 


Corporation Securities 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


TORONTO 
LONDON 


ST. CATHARINES 


Ctbtued abouge 


MONTREAL 


Business Established 1889 


WINNIPEG 


Limited 


HAMILTON 


QUEBEC 


NEW YORK 


VANCOUVER VICTORIA 


CALGARY 
OWEN SOUND 
LONDON, ENG 











You can join the thousands of 


individuals who have found peace 


of mind through the many 


comprehensive plans of insurance 
offered by the Great 
American Group of Insurance 


Companies. These give you the 
opportunity of developing 
your personal and business 


interests — certain that you are 


protected against all 


emergencies. 


Call our nearest agent or he 
see your broker, he'll show y ; 


you how easy it is to be f a 
protected economically! 


J. H. HARVEY, Manager, 
Head Office for Canada, 
44 Victoria Street, 
TORONTO 


FOLDERS 
BOOKLETS 
DISPLAYS 
POSTERS 
CATALOGUES 
BROADSIDES 
DIRECT MAIL 
PUBLICATIONS 
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Branches ia QUEBEC, QUE., MONTREAL, QUE., LONDON, ONT., 
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AMERICAN ALLIANCE 
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salurday night press 


71 RICHMOND ST. W., TORONTO 
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that “Ben Stockley and 52 other in- 
mates were taken into custody.” 

He could have contributed much 
more to the sporting lore of Hamilton 
but the pestiferous constabulary in- 
sisted upon intruding upon a second- 
storey dice-game one Sunday after- 
noon. Very regretfully, Sir Benjamin 
stepped through a window, slid down 
a roof and headed for Toronto. 
Hamilton's loss was Toronto’s gain— 
but, of his career, more later. 

The unquestioned arbiter of all 
sporting disputes in the Hamilton area 
was Irish Davy Ambersley. Early in 
his life, Davey had been bitten by 
a record-book, an incident which left 
a lasting impression on him. He could 

-and_ sti!l can—quote the closing 
price on the favorite in the 1914 re- 
newal of The Kentucky Derby: the 
lifetime batting average of George 
“High-Pockets” Kelly or the world 
record for the hop-step-and-jump; or 
he could tell you the color of Annette 
Kellerman’s original one-piece bathing 
suit. He could also give you the exact 
dimensions of The Venus of Milo. 

Irish Davey, who was known also 
as the unofficial Mayor of Van Wag- 
ner’s Beach, operated the most famous 
unlicensed premises in Southern On- 
tario, It was a pleasant watering-hole 
for thirsty wavfarers, bound from To- 
ronto to the race courses at Niagara 
Falls or Fort Erie. In the evenings, 
the littke house was crammed with 
broken-down pugilists, jockeys and 
their agents, politicians, legitimate 
publicans. Hamilton industrialists and 
even the occasional gentlemen of the 
cloth. Until a fatal shooting forced 
the padlocking of this estimable estab- 
lishment nearly four years ago, Irish 
Davey presided shrilly over this men- 
age, settling sporting arguments with 
the finality of certain knowledge; 
chastening the male visitor who failed 
to remove his hat in the presence of a 
lady, and ordering the immediate 
ejection of a gentleman who employed 
profane language. The operation of 
his estaminet was odd, but because 
of the humanitarian manner in which 
he assuaged the thirst of his fellow- 
men, he earned some strange form 
of immunity from the hawk-eyed rep- 
resentatives of the law who roamed 
the nearby highway. 

Despite his colossal knowledge of 
sports, Irish Davey suffered from the 
tragic delusion that he could predict 
accurately the results of horse races. 
The misfortunes which befell him in 
his attempts to prove his theories 
resulted in several of his bookmakers 
owning chateaux in the south of 
France. 

There was, for instance, the day 
many years ago when he was attend- 
ing the races in Chicago. A sterling 
steed named Big Bear was the only 
entry in the steeple-chase and, more 
as a lark than anything else, the book- 
makers quoted odds of — 1-to-100 
against Big Bear completing — the 
course. The larceny in Irish Davey’s 
soul got the better of him and he 
wagered a bundle on Big Bear. 

Big Bear fell at the last jump and 
broke his neck. 

Much more recently, Ambersley had 
established what is believed to be a 
Canadian record by wagering on 41 
consecutive losers. He confided his 
sorrows to John Passero, a competent 












trainer of thoroughbreds, who com. 
forted him by saying that if it “cane 
up mud” at Woodbine the follow ag 
day, a beast named Tropics wo tld 
win by as far as a_ strong-arn.ed 
country boy could throw a big «ed 
apple. 

The next afternoon, Irish Da e\ 
was sitting, glooming, when he he «rd 
thunder. He looked out across he 
lake at Toronto and, sure enoug! 
violent rain storm was in progr: ss 
Elated, Davey rushed for the t le. 
phone to call his bookmakef. 

Before he could dial the correct 
number, a bolt of lightning hit he 
telephone box on the side of the 
house; Ambersley was hurled c 
into the kitchen and was almost 
drowned in an immense Irish xs 
which was sitting in a cauldron on 
the floor. 

When telephone service was ‘es- 
tored, some hours later, he ascertained 
that Tropics had won at Wood! 
and paid $17.80. 

It could happen only to an I 
man. 

But, to get back to Sir Benjar 
Stockley: attempting to select a coi 
of suitable anecdotes from Sir Benjs 
min’s life is much like attempting t 
select the outstanding tid-bit fron 
dish of salted cashews. 

There was Benny’s old gymnas 
through which strolled the wo: 
greatest athletes—a gymnasium house 
in an abandoned church. It was 
fantastic place with the walls deco 
ed with sporting prints and e\ 
imaginable piece of sporting equip 
ment. And, there was the day w 
his creditors finally caught up with 
him and the bailiffs held a sale of his 
belongings and the second-hand dc 
ers from all over the citv backed ther 
trucks to his door to carry away 
treasures. The loyal urchins of 
neighborhood, ignoring their pare 
teachings for the minute, surre 
tiously removed the purchases t 
the second-hand dealers’ trucks 
spirited them back in to the g 
nasium through another door. 

There was the Sir Benjamin who 
fused to be impressed by fam 
names unless the bearers of those 
names proved themselves to be “sp: 
ing men.” There was the day w 
your correspondent took Gabby H 
nett, the baseball hero, to Ben. + 
place and introduced him. 

“E’s an ‘ealthy looking so-and-s 
observed Sir Benjamin loudly, *’c 
a face like a piece of raw salmon 

“Benny,” protested your cor 
pondent, “Gabby’s the great catc 
for the Chicago Cubs.” 

“Coo,” blandly replied Sir Be: 
min, the old pugilist, “I was a gi 
catcher meself—lookit me ears!” 

Then, there was the day of 
Benjamin’s funeral. Looking aro\ id 
that chapel, you could see a crm» 
section of Canada and the cross s.° 
tion of an era. I don’t suppose t 
one of Canada’s wealthiest indust: 
ists knew that the man who sat dire: 
behind him was a once-great fig! 
whose life had been ruined by narco 
as, in the presence of death, all 
with their own memories. And © 
that crowded chapel hovered the re 
less spirits of generation upon g 
eration of “sporting men.” 

Jim COLEM 
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-S. Investment Trusts 


Interest Canada 
EQ 


E OF GREAT interest to the Cana- 

dian investor, although most of 
tocks concerned are traded on 
New York Stock Exchange, are 
ends of thought of professional 
iment management evident in 
juarterly reports of 60 American 
stment Trusts. 

[hese trusts, with their large hold- 

es and transactions, influence both 
and long term market action 

incidentally, the Dow-Jones 
\verages) and their trading action, 
specially in stock groups such as 
netals, papers and oils, is a sign 
economic times which the pru- 
nvestor should not ignore. 

Due to the size of their holdings, 
trusts Operate on what is called 
ula plan” investing. Funds are 
ferred from. stocks to bonds 
the market is rising, at levels 

ch as 280, 290, 300 on the Dow- 

Industrial Average, and back 
bonds to stocks when the aver- 
zes fall below certain levels. 
ese broad rules, of course, are 
fied by the general economic out- 
ind the particular factors affect- 
idividual groups and stocks. 
e most important indication 
g by these reports is that, despite 
current business boom, only a 
st reversal of the trend towards 
lation of stock positions, evident 

‘ July-September period of 1952, 

‘as made in the final quarter of the 
Of the 60 companies reporting, 
lecreased their cash positions 

- uly, 16 increased cash positions 
9 remained unchanged. This 

C ares with the September report, 
17 companies decreased their 
cas” positions, 34 increased cash posi- 


' 


and 9 remained unchanged. 

is apparent from these reports 
in the main, the managers of 
funds are not too optimistic 
the longer term outlook, and 
\oting the various warning sig- 

evident in the trend to surpluses 
arly all commodities, shown by 


‘Mevdily declining prices, the expan- 
‘0! of consumer credit, increasing 


tories, and the dwindling profit 
ins of industry. 


March 28, 1953 


Tabulation by The National City 
Bank of New York of the net income 
of 2.237 corporations, shows profit 
margins continuing the downtrend 
from 1950. Net income of the cor- 
porations declined 3 per cent in 
1952 from $8.4 billion to $8.1 billion. 
Over half of the companies reporting 
showed decreases. The statements of 
1.031 companies showed combined 
net income down I1 per cent. 

The next report will likely show a 
decrease in stock holdings and the 
summary of group action following 
will offer indications of where the 
greatest selling pressure will lie. These 
figures, of course, do not give any 
indications of the total holdings of 
the 44 Trust groups (funds handled 
by the same management are consid- 
ered as a unit). Only the changes and 
highlights of the extensive list are 
presented here. Actual volume of key 
stocks, such as those used in the Dow- 
Jones averages, is shown in paren- 
theses. 

Agricultural equipment: 2 Trusts 
bought 10,000 shares and 7 Trusts 
sold 28,200 shares. Three of the 
sellers eliminated stocks in this group 
from their portfolios on indications 
that farm income and spending are 
declining. 

Automotive: 52 purchases totalling 
115,500 shares were made in_ this 
group against 14 sales totalling 114,- 
100 shares. Buying was concentrated 
in General Motors (39,800), and 
Chrysler (20,200) was the most heav- 
ily sold. 

" Beverages: 10 purchases of 7.500 
shares in this group were outweighed 
by 6 sales of 23,400 shares. Distillers 
Corp.-Seagrams (20,100) was sold 
by 3 Funds. 

Building materials: 42 purchases of 
75,495 shares against 18 sales of 
51,300 shares in 16 companies were 
recorded. Buying was concentrated in 
cement and glass companies, while 
roofing and lumber stocks were sold, 
as was American Radiator (30,300), 
which was sold by 5 Trusts. 

Chemicals: Buyers outweighed sell- 
ers in this group 66 to 9, with pur- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 34 
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1. LINK: Oil diviner 


FO} IT’S A FAR CRY from the days when 

the first “wildcatter” threw his hat 
into the air and set up a drilling 
rig on the spot where it fell. And in 
those davs before World War Il, 
that was as likely a method as any of 
finding the elusive liquid treasure, oi] 

Men punched holes at the foot of 
mountains, beside swamps and in the 
centre of rich, golden cornfields; they 
dragged their heavy equipment 
through towns and into the rugged 
coun:ryside beyond. Sometimes they 
were lucky and struck oil, but more 
often, they drilled and drilled. and 
wen. broke. 

Nowadavs, the drills of the pros- 
pector may still turn up nothing more 
than earth and water. But the hit-or- 
miss methods of earlier years are Out- 
daced; the odds against failure are 
lessened by modern methods, skilled 
geologists, and what cliché-ridden 
film documentaries describe as “the 
wonders of modern science”. 

One of the leaders in this new 
generation of oil diviners is the suc- 
cessful team of Link & Nauss, located 
in Calgary close to Western Canada’s 
rich oil fields. From there, the firm’s 
reputation has spread to Washington 
The U.S. Federal Power Commission 
recently turned to them for advice on 
gas problems. 

[he firm’s senior partner, Theodore 
A. Link, 56, was born in La Porte, 
Indiana, and came to Canada after 
graduating from the University of 
Chicago, in 1919, because he wanted 
“to see the world”. 

He returned to Chicago nine vears 
later to receive his Doctor's degree in 


geology but meantime he'd had the 


tvpe of success that started building 
his reputation: almost immediatel 
atter joining Imperial Oil he located 
the abundant discovery well at Fort 
Norman, North West Territories 

Stull seeing the world, he worked 


for the International Petroleum Com- 


\ 


pany in Colombia, South America, 
from 1923 to 1926 when he returned 
to Imperial Oil as Western Canadian 


geologist-in-charge. 


A slender, active man (5 ft. 11 ins., 
170 Ibs.) Dr. Link raised his four 
children himself. 

During the war he excelled him- 
self: while working on the famed 
Canol project in Canada’s remote 
Northwest he discovered more oi 
than the pipeline would carry. And it 
was partly his work as Imperial Oil's 
chief geologist in the postwar years 
that led to the opening of the famed 
Leduc oil field—and the subsequent 
oil boom in Alberta. 

It was a direct result of this, too 
that quickly realizing the opportuni 
ties for such services, he set himself 
up as an independent consulting pe- 
troleum geologist, and 1950 saw the 
incorporation of Link & Nauss Ltd.. 
with head office in Calgary and a 
branch office in Toronto 

An amateur astronomer, Dr. Link 
likes to play golf, curl and shoot birds; 
somehow he also finds time to dabble 
in oil painting and photography One 
vear ago he gave up smoking and, 
though occasionally tempted to sneak 
a few puffs, he has so far grimly stuck 
to his resolve. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 34 
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Government Bonds 
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Orders accepted for execution on all stock exchanges 


DoMINION SECURITIES 
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Established 1901 
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“But don’t trust that old safe, son!” 


If you want to stay in business, don’t trust your ac- 
counts receivable to uny safe without the independent 


Unde 
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cinerate 


rwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


your 
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Pressed Metals 


Can you give me any informa- 

tion regarding the earnings out- 
look for Pressed Metals Corporation? 
—L. H. McL., Toronto. 


We understand that much of the 
difficulty experienced in the produc- 
tion of military material has been 
overcome, and while the forthcoming 
annual report for 1952 will reflect 
these difficulties, the picture is much 
—— 

[he last quarter of 1952 and the 
first quarter of this year are showing 
a considerable increase in earnings, 
and some sources now estimate the 
earnings for 1953 will be close to $3 
per share. 

The high rate of automotive pro- 
duction has increased the demands 
for the company’s products. The pay- 
ment of cash dividends, recently re- 
sumed, indicates that the company is 
in a much better financial position 
than it was a year ago. 


New Ribago 
would be interested in infor- 


= mation on New Ribago Mines. 
What is the current value of its shares 
and how would you regard its future 
prospects?-—A. B. Mack., Halifax. 


New Ribago was reorganized in 
1944 on the basis of 1 Ribago Rouyn 
and 1 Continental Copper ‘share for 
ten old ones. Over the counter quota- 
tions are | to 3 cents on Ribago Rouyn 
and 11 to 13 cents on Continental 
Copper. We would suggest you con- 
tact the transfer agents, the Crown 
Trust Co. of Toronto, as to the exact 
standing of the shares that you hold. 

Both of the succeeding companies 
must be rated as prospects only. 


Silanco 


8 Some time ago I bought a consid- 

erable number of shares of Silan- 
co at 60 cents. At the present market 
value this represents a_ heavy loss. 
What in your opinion is the future of 
this stock?—D. M., Toronto. 


The amalgamation of Silanco and 
other companies, as approved by 
shareholders recently, will result in 
Silanco turning over all its properties, 
with the exception of the Violet and 
Beaver mines, to Cobalt Consolidated. 

In return Silanco will receive 575,- 
000 shares of Cobalt Consolidated 
plus $111,110 for supplies, etc. Silan- 
co will then hold some 650,000 shares 
of Cobalt Consolidated, 222,949,000 
shares of Cobalt Chemical and 25,000 
shares of Cobalt Properties. 

By integrating operations, — this 
should result in a reduction of operat- 
ing costs of some $300,000 per year, 
according to the management. 

The future of the company depends 
upon the development of adequate ore 
reserves, upon it being able to pro- 
duce coba!t concentrates at a price that 


will enable it to make a profit, ind 
whether or not sufficient working 
capital can be raised from the sal: of 
the remaining 1,325,000 shares of 
Coba!t Consolidated. 

The nature of the silver and co palt 
ore occurrences in this area makes the 
development of ore reserves difficult, 
due to their erratic disposition in the 
host rock. 

Cobalt is apparently moving ‘nto 
surplus supply. The price of the metal 
landed at New York, now stands at 
$2.40 a pound. Concentrates are worth 
roughly half of that and are to be 
supported shortly at $1.40 a pound 
by the Federal Government, a reduc. 
tion of 60 cents per pound in the 
subsidy. Considerable competition is 
felt from Belgian Congo sources. 

Finances -represent the — greutesi 
problem of all, for at last report Co- 
balt Consolidated shows a deficit in 
working capital of $276,286. Silancc 
shows a deficit of $140,357 after 
writeoff of a profit of $131,829. 

It is evident from this that the new 
organization must overcome some se- 
rious problems. While no market price 
or options are yet in evidence on ( 

balt Consolidated, the success 0: 
failure of the expected share offering 
will tell the story. The market will tel 
this tale, if the sponsors cannot hold 
the price above the option price the 
stock should be sold. 


Dominion Textile 


0 Over a year ago I purchased 
ZS equities in the Dominion Textil 
Co. Ltd., basing my judgment, for | 
long-term investment, on its reputa 
tion for stable, conservative manag: 
ment, and the fact that it is includes 
in the portfolios of several mutuc 
trust funds. Since that time the stoc: 
has gone down appreciably. I woud 
be pleased if you would tell m: 
cause of this declinee—A. L. Vv ! 
Regina. 


The problems of  over-capicit 
highly competitive markets and s)\arp 
ly reduced profits are not confined 
the Canadian textile industry. Co tor 
held at artificially high prices > 
American crop support prograns 
at a price disadvantage with te 
such as rayon. 

Dominion Textile, with much 
capacity in cotton manufacturing 
not only had to face this compet ion 
but also the competition of im orl 
from the United States cheapene © 
the high exchange premium or th: 
Canadian dollar. 

This was reflected in the decli 
common share earnings to 61 cei ts # 
March 1952, and the deficit of $ 
648 incurred after dividends ver 
deducted from the net profit of $!- 
717,256. 

The outlook for the coming yeu! 
would seem to be little changed 0 
the pattern followed by the ind ist} 
in 1951-1952. Severe competition ane 
low profit margins are expecte! © 
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pres |; the problem of over-capacity 
in t) > world’s textile industry is ap- 
pare. tly chronic. New synthetic fab- 
rics vill continue to cut into cotton’s 
trad: onal markets until the price of 
raw cotton falls to the point where 
cot. 1 textiles regain a competitive 
edge 

[| low earnings and the top-heavy 
capi! | structure of Dominion Textile, 
wher: some $26,940,600 of senior 
issuc. precede the common, make the 
com1on very vulnerable to a reduc- 
tion in dividends. Thus the current 
yield of 6 per cent on the 60-cent 
dividend is not considered attractive. 
Recc nmendation: switch to high- 
vrad. bonds where an almost equiva- 


ent vield is available. 


Ventures 


B ' would appreciate your observa- 

ions on Ventures. I note from 
the portfolio of this holding company 
that one Share of Ventures holds ap- 
prox: mately one and one-third shares 
t F.lconbridge and one and one-half 
ares Of Frobisher, besides other 
ompanies. At present market prices 
the value of the shares of these two 
ompantes is considerably more than 
the price Ventures is selling for. 
Could you explain this?—G. J. K., 
var uver, 


Holding companies _ traditionally 
prices that undervalue the 
market prices of the stocks held in 
the portfolio. One of the reasons for 
that the dividend return is 
isually smaller than you would re- 
ceive from direct participation in one 
{ the operating companies. For ex- 
imple, Ventures last year paid 30 
ents and Falconbridge paid SO cents. 


sell at 


IMs 1S 


Triad Oil 


8 Vould you give me your opinion 
m Triad Oil. 1 have held this 
stock for some time ata loss and am 
vondering whether to take my losses 
nd try to make them up in some of 
the mining stocks. Do you think 1 
hovld continue to hold this stock?— 
1. 1). K., Winnipeg. 


Tiiad recently merged with Atlan- 
ls Development Corp. and Alton 
Oils. This gives Triad proved oil re- 
ser\.s of some 13 million barrels and 
qu| assets of $3.5 million. The 
imal report for 1952 shows work- 
ng capital of $2,338,350. 

| \e company appears to be in an 
“xcc lent condition to continue its 
prov “am of expansion and production 
eve ue should improve with the com- 
fet on of the pipeline to Vancouver. 
\t ie present price of 2.45, the steck 
‘ppc irs to be much more of a buy 
thar a sale. : 


\e » Pacalta 


When New Pacalta Oils refinanc- 

d, I purchased some stock in 
‘he ompany. | have not heard any- 
thir » of progress. Does this company 
Ww! property in a promising district? 
Do vou think there is a future with 
ompany?—J. L. D., Montreal. 


last report, New Pacalta held 
min rity interests in seven producing 
we in the Whitemud and Leduc 
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fields. Future prospects depend upon 
the company being able to arrange a 
new financing deal for the balance of 
the shares remaining in the treasury. 
The previous options held by Alator 
Corporation were not taken up last 
September. 

It appears that the company suffers 
from a lack of working capital and a 
further reorganization or a merger 
with other companies may be forced. 
We would suggest that you consider 
changing your holdings to a company 
with adequate working capital and a 
good oil reserve position. 


Aunor Gold Mines 


As a subscriber to SATURDAY 

NiGut / should appreciate seeing 
your analysis of Aunor Gold Mines.— 
J. S. A. ¥.,. Toronte. 


Aunor has been one of the few gold 
mines to continue profitable produc- 
tion through this period of high costs 
that has reduced gold mining to the 
status of a depressed industry. 

Result of operations for the year 
ending December 1952 show a net 
profit of $404,403, or 20 cents per 
share. This compares not too unfavor- 
ably with the 1951 net profit of $488,- 
903 or 24 cents per share. This differ- 
ence is partly due to the decision to 
forego the subsidy payments in favor 
of selling gold on the free market and 
to increased operating costs. 

The current market range of 2.76- 
3.10 is just about in line with the book 
value of $2.50 plus market value of 
investments $.75 and gives an average 
yield on the 18 cent dividend of 6 per 
cent. Thus at 3% the stock would 
be fully valued. 

This, however, is a static picture 
based on historical data. Gold mines 
eventually are worked out and we 
note that operating costs have in- 
creased $1.76 per ton to $13.73 per 
ton as ore above the 1,125-ft. level 
was exhausted. Ore reserves have been 
maintained and the average grade has 
improved from .381 to .426 ounces 
per ton. 

The continuing decline in commod- 
ity prices and the Canadian dollar 
premium should work to the advan- 
tage of the company, and the high 
calibre of the management provided 
by the Noranda group should assure 
maximum efficiency of operation. 

However, because gold has a fixed 
selling price, the industry is actually 
depressed and we are reluctant to 
consider gold mines as an investment 
when high grade bonds are carrying 
coupons of up to five per cent. The 
ratio of risk to gain is too small. 
Should buying opportunities present 
themselves, where yields of close to 
10 per cent are available in well man- 
aged companies with adequate work- 
ing capital and reserves, in a weak 
market we would advise purchases. 


Subscribers requesting intor- 
mation from Gold & Dross are 
asked to limit their queries to one 
company. We cannot undertake 
to review lists of stocks. 

W.P:S. 
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Better Investment 
Portfolios 


No matter what your investment policy may be 
or what type of securities you prefer, expert 
advice before buying often results in a more 
balanced portfolio. 


Similarly, the periodic review of existing 
portfolios by trained analysts will assist in 
maintaining uniform high quality in your 
holdings. 


You are invited to consult with us at any time =. 
on all matters pertaining to the investment of 
funds. 

Established 1905 
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Investment Trusts 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31 
chases of 161,398 shares to sales of 
38,925. Dow Chemical (18,233) Du 
Pont (6,500) and Monsanto (9,500) 
were among the buying favorites, 
while Eastman Kodak (27,800) was 
eliminated from 4 portfolios. 

Electrical equipment: 37 purchases 
of 88,250 shares were recorded in 
this group against sales of 11,400 
shares by 9 Trusts. General Electric 
(21,800) and Westinghouse (13,500) 
were most heavily bought, and Radio 
Corp. (6,000) was most heavily sold. 
This buying trend was noted in the 
September report and both of these 
stocks recently marked new highs. 

Financial and insurance: This 
group continued to illustrate the trend 
toward issues with strong defences 
against deflation. Buyers again far 
outnumbered sellers, on a ratio of 
24 to |. Purchases of 50,450 shares 
were spread over 10 companies while 
15,900 shares of Bank of Manhattan 
were sold. 

Metals and mining: 13 purchases 
in this group, totalling 28,180, favor- 
ed copper and aluminum stocks. Rey- 
nolds Metals, an aluminum producer, 
was bought (9,780) by 3. Trusts. 
Consolidated Smelters (4,900) led the 
selling list. Continued selling from 
these sources, which sold considerable 
amounts of Canadian mining issues 
before, is contributing to the pres- 
sure evident on leading base metal 
issues since the turn of the year. 

Paper: 28 buyers of 81,459 shares 
were noted against 9 sellers of 69,200 
shares. Canadian issues, Abitibi (11,- 
300) and International Paper took 
the brunt of the selling. A strong 
division of opinion is noted in this 
group, especially on International 
Paper, where seven purchases (34,- 
200) were made against four sales 
(53,300). Since the Federal Budget 
appeared, paper issues have been 
leaders in the Canadian exchanges. 

Petroleum: While 89 purchases 
amounting to 248,500 shares were 
made against 31 sales of 67,900 in 
this group, the oils have turned in a 
relatively poor performance compar- 
ed with the general market. This has 
been reflected in the Canadian mar- 
kets, where the oils in general have 
held to a very narrow trading range 
since the first of the year. - 7 

Buying features were Gulf (28,- 
928) Shell (20,600) Socony (84.950) 
Standard of California (37,500) and 
Texas (34,600). Selling honors went 
to Atlantic (18,000) and International 
Pete (8,000). 

Public utilities: The swing to de- 
fensive issues was further illustrated 
here, because public utility companies 
are considered a prime hedge against 
deflation. Purchases of 130 lots, total- 
ling 578,000 shares, were marked 
against 52 sales of 229,200 shares. 

Railroads: Some 289,000 shares 
were bought in 54 lots and 45,500 
were sold in 15 sales in this group. 
Northern Pacific (51,500) was most 
favored on the buy side, and Cana- 
dian Pacific (19,000) was the most 
heavily sold with no offsetting pur- 
chases. 

As can be seen from the volume 
of trading done by these trusts, they 
can effectively dominate the market 


at times, especially if their Opinions 
approach unanimity. Their bu ing 
and selling tends to follow a c\clic 
pattern, with buying concentrate: in 
the second and last quarters of the 
year and selling in the first and third 
quarters. 

The continuing trend toward « hat 
are classed as “defensive stocks”, and 
the increasing tendency by these 
trusts to hold funds in cash and bo ads. 
together with the current marke: ac- 
tion, suggest the trusts are the sou ces 
of much of the supply that has |:mit- 
ed the action of the market for n< arly 
three months. The next report, cv ver- 
ing the January-March quarter is ex- 
pected to verify this assumption 

The evidence offered by the move- 
ment of funds by the managen ents 
of these trusts into less specu) tive 
issues warrants a re-examinatio: ot 
portfolios by investors, with a view 
to eliminating those stocks most vul- 
nerable to the deflationary forces now 
evident in the economy. 

W. P. SNEap 


Dr. Theodore A. Link 


CONTINUED FROM PAG! 3] 

And as befits a man closely associ- 
ated with so explosive a substance as 
oil, young Dr. Nauss does not smoke 
either. Arthur William Nauss he was 
named when born in Regina, 37 years 
ago, and his career bears a marked 
resemblance to that of his partner 
in the firm. 

He, too, worked for Imperial Oi! 
in Northwestern Canada after gradu- 
ating from Stanford University, and 
before that New Brunswick and Me- 
Gill. He, too, did geological research 
for International Petroleum in Peru 

Because of the skills of such men 
the day of the wildcatter’s hunch ts 
almost gone. But finding oil in  mar- 
ketable quantities is still a chancy 
business—and nobody knows it bette! 
than the lynx-eyed Dr. Link. After 
the important discovery of the Malmo 
field, the first coral reef discovery bs 
an independent company, he was 
asked for the elusive secret for dis 
covering oil. 

“We used the same formula. he 
said, with a twinkle in his eve, © xe0 
logical intuition, divine guidance and 
intestinal fortitude.” 

JOHN WIL¢ OCK 


In the commercial field, air | ins: 
portation in the U.S. became 4 
billion dollar industry for the [rst 
time in 1952, with the passenger ac- 
counting for more than 80 per <en 
of the revenues. Preliminary esti ites 
indicate that in 1952 more tha 25 
million passengers travelled by ai! 
Transport builders have orders 10! 
400 planes, approximately the ».me 
as a year ago. Several plane ma. els 
are working on jet transports but are 
still far behind British and Cane ian 
competition. The output of pr atc 
planes in the States jumped from - +00 
in 1951 to 3200 in 1952. Trade of 
ficials look for a further gain 4 
will bring production of the s all 
plane to the highest level ce 
1948. 
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Insurance 
CORED 


Ti» Balance Sheet 


¥ FINANCIAL STATEMENTS Of insur- 
ance companies share honors 
wit) seed catalogues as harbingers of 
Sp: ng, though it is more than doubt- 
ful that the populace pores over both 
wil) equal concentration. 

irowth” is the dominant note in 
ther context, but where the one 

s becomingly about a “crop” that 
s ‘ready harvested, the other paints 
exc ting pictures of a crop to come. 

he seed people win. 

hrough sheer color, exuberance 
in cajolery (“Anyone can grow 
slender, graceful Leontodon Taraxa- 
cur!) garden price lists dazzle win- 
ter-weary readers who do not give the 
srowth record of their insurance com- 
panies a second glance. 

Offered for study during the seeds- 
man’s intensive sales promotion pe- 
riod, insurance company pronounce- 
ments—in financial papers and trade 
ournals largely—usually take one of 
two forms: a condensed balance sheet, 
or a modest avowal that the com- 
pany’s Surplus to Policyholders cur- 
rently stands at so many _ million 
dollars. 

[his spring splurge of annual state- 
ments reaches its peak in April and 
May. Insurance publications feature 
these exhibits heavily, but enough slop 
over into the popular press to make 
policyholders as well as insurance 


t 
people aware of them. 


= iy 








THE SUN IS EVERYWHERE 





THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
OFFICE IN THE WORLD 


Ff obert P. Simpson, Manager For Canada 


15 WELLINGTON STREET EAST 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


~ THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


DIVIDEND NO. 265 
OTICE is hereby given that a 
IDEND OF THIRTY CENTS per 
e on the paid-up Capital Stock of 
Bank has been declared for the 
rter ending 30th April 1953 and that 
same will be payable at the Bank 
its Branches on and after FRIDAY, 
FIRST day of MAY next, to Share- 
lers of record at the close of busi- 
s on 3lst March 1953. The Transfer 
‘ks will not be closed. 

By Order of the Board, 

N. J. McKINNON, 

General Manager. 
1953. 





onto, 6th March 
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Because it is certain that most citi- 
zens—a lot of insurance agents in- 
cluded—have little idea what an in- 
surance company’s financial statement 
is all about, a forthcoming article in 
this column will note some hints that 
may promote clearer understanding. 

In the meantime, why do these 
balance sheets burgeon so bountifully 
all more or less at once? Under whose 
watchful eye are all the astronomic 
figures in them sifted? 

Here is the prelude: 

Every purveyor of fire, casualty, 
life or fraternal insurance in Canada 





is required by law to disclose com- 
plete data, in prescribed form, cover- 
ing each calendar year’s operations at 
an early date in the following year. 

It is important to realize that every 
detail in the intricate pattern of Can- 
ada’s multi-million dollar “Protection” 
market—into whose coffers policy- 
holders poured fire and casualty insur- 
ance premiums alone amounting to 
$409,470,196 during 1951—is under 
constant and meticulous surveillance. 

When an insurance company’s ad- 
vertisement appears in the spring, pre- 
senting with pride its previous year’s 


progress, it is a certainty that each 
digit of its affluence has been pains- 
takingly checked by one or more of 
the country’s most thoroughgoing 
public service departments. 

Eyes of the Dominion and Provin- 
cial Superintendents of Insurance are 
cautious, quizzical and _ constantly 
alert. 

When the public sees an insurance 
company’s balance sheet, or excerpts 
from it, in print, it is indication that 
such an institution has “satisfied the 
examiners’. 

G. L. PRATT 








Pulp and paper, the largest single factor 


in the development of our hydro-electric 


resources, uses one-third of all power 


generated for industry.The mills, directly 


and indirectly, are also the greatest 


contributor to the purchasing power 


of the nation, generating one of every 


eight dollars of our national income, 
Cc 


Pup & Paper [xpusrry of Canapva 


130 MILLS, SMALL AND LARGE, FROM COAST TO COAST 
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Montreal Curb 


8) THE MONTREAL curb market has 

come of age. A quarter of a cen- 
tury after its beginnings as a small min- 
ing and oil exchange, it marked its ma- 
turity last week by putting a new 
name above the door: the Canadian 
Stock Exchange. 

The Montreal Curb Market served 
an important function, providing a 
ground for junior stocks, 
many of them mining and oil pros- 
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GIAMBATTISTA BODONI: 


of 


‘the king 


typographers a 


the typographer 


of kings” 


Giambattista Bodoni was one of 


designers who was thoroughly 


universally admired during his life. 


in Piedmont. he was appointed typographer to the 


court of the Duchy of Parma at the age of twenty- with their dramatic 


l 
el 


retaining fees from Charles I\ 
Viceroy 


mmensely proud of 


Provincial Papers 


1740 - 1813 


the few type 
appreciated and 


Born at Saluzzo, 


ht. At the height of his fame he was receiving 


f Italy and Napoleon Bonaparte. He was 


a congratulatory letter from are set 


Comes of Age 


shares; this year trading volume has 
often exceeded a million shares per 
pects which could not satisfy the list- day. 


ing requirements of the major ex- Boldness has always been 
change, and providing orderly facili- 
ties for the speculative trader. 

How well the trading public has 
been served by this exchange is reflect 
ed not only in the increased ioe 
37 industrial and 26 mining stocks on 
opening day in October, 1926, and 
over 500 today—but in the volume 
of trading. On that day in 1926, trad- 


prices were 
stocks. 


law of supply 
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Benjamin Franklin, whom he apparently imagined 
J PI ; t 


to be President of the United States! 


Bodoni’s influence on typography has been pro- 
His sharp, steely letters 
thick and thin 


found and widespread. 
contrast of 
strokes have become increasingly popular—and 
Spain, the increasingly practical—with the development of 
modern coated papers. The headings on this page 


in Bodoni Bold, the text in Bodoni Book. 


Provincial coated and uncoated fine papers are products of the same striving for the best in appearance 
and pt rformane e whic h has charac terized the work of the Great Type Designers down through the ages. 


Provincial Paper Limited .« 


36 


Toronto « 


Montreal « Winn ipeg 





ing came to the grand total of 27,000 


hall- 
mark of what is now known as the 
Canadian Stock Exchange. In 
following the abandonment by Great 
Britain of the gold standard, minimum 
established for 
But many saw that the basic 
principles of a free market place, the 
and demand which 


governs stock values, were not being 


LOST, 


listed 












Specimen of Bodoni’s original roma 











followed. Thus, after two months of 
experiment, the members returnec to 
the principles of free trading. It be. 
came the first exchange to free it.elf 
of such controls. 

A few years later, along with the 
officers of the Montreal Stock =x. 
change and the provincial authori ies, 
it assisted in developing the lc ais- 
lation which became the first Sec 
ties Act in Quebec. 

By 1936 and up to the outbreak of 
World War II around 70, mil ion 
shares were traded each year. T)en, 
after several comparatively tran.\uil 

war-time years, the boom got un: er- 

way. In 1950, trading volume Passed 
the 100-million mark. 

Canada’s mining development in 
recent years has been reflected in the 
hustle and bustle inside the Monit eal 
market’s grey stone building on St 
Francois-Xavier Street. 

Through the 331 Canadian ofiices 
of its 92 members in all 10 provinces 
and 19 States in the U.S.A., the Ex- 
change now provides trading favili- 
ties for securities valued at more than 
$2 billion. 

Twice in ifs history the Montreal 
Curb Market was host to its aes 
of the Montreal Stock Exchange, pre 
viding emergency trading facilities for 
short. periods in 1934 and 1951 while 
repairs were being carried out in the 
older Exchange. Fortunately, volume 
of business on both these occasions 

was relatively light, but even so the 
Board Room seemed likely to split at 
the seams with a double load of trad- 
ers, attorneys and telephone clerk 
crowding the floor to do business 

Capital investments by Canadian 
companies during last year totalled 
more than $5 billion, well over half 
of which went into utilities, mianu- 
facturing and housing. And _ this 
doesn’t take into account the many 
millions of dollars more poured in 
by foreign investors. The Canadian 
Stock Exchange comes into being at 
a time when the investment future of 

Canada looks brighter than ever. 
5 


ot 


wo 


Examination of official statistics re- 
lating to economic activity in Ont. rio 
reveals a continuance of the buoy cnt 
trend characteristic of the latter part 
of 1952, the Bureau of Statistics | nd 
Research reports. In 1952, the Pi \v- 
ince’s non-agricultural industries «m- 
ployed 1.4% more persons than in 
1951 and these people earned ingor ies 
10.5% greater than in the previous 
year. In most fields of product) \n, 
output in 1952 (eleven months)  <- 
ceeded the 1951 levels. Productior o! 
pig iron and steel ingots was 5% . 1d 
4.4% higher than in the previous y: ‘', 
while television sets continued to sh 1“ 
phenomenal percentage increas 
Hydro electric power consumption :9 
the Province in 1952 recorded a 5. 
increase over 1951. Steady or fal! 12 
prices as indicated by the Consum. 5 
Price Index and the index of wholes ‘¢ 
prices, together with increases in | 
sonal income and the extension ! 
credit facilities, combined to push 
tail sales to record levels. 
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{LL-PURPOSE COAT of Movygashil linen, by Lawrence of 1 


resistant for April showers. Exclusive with Simpson's in Canada, $89.99. 


wondon. rain- 













Conversation Pieces: 


eC Jubilee Ball of Royal Vancouver Yacht Club, under 
patronage of the Club’s distinguished member, Lt.-Gov. 
Clarence Wallace and Mrs. Wallace .. . pleasant shopping 
surprise for Jamaica holidayers with opening of new craft shop, 
“Designs for Living”, sponsored by Noel Coward, at Port 

Maria near his home “Blue Harbour”. . . engagement of Annette 
Savard, daughter of Hon. Mr. Justice and Mrs. Alfred Savard 
of Montreal, to James R. McLaughlin, also of Montreal . . . 
straw-rimmed spectacles to match your Eastern bonnet . . . IODE 
award of $200 to former Edmonton Journal staffer, Eugenie 
Butler Myles, for her contest novel of pioneer life in Alberta, 
“She Shall Be Queen” . . . Irene Kon, only woman Director of 
Advertising and Sales Club of Montreal . . . resignation of 

Mrs. M. M. Kirkwood after 17 years as Dean of St. 

Hilda’s College, University of Toronto, and appointment 

as her successor of Katherine Darroch, from England 
CONVERSATION PIECES: “French Impressionists” at Vancouve! 

Art Gallery .. . Indiana wedding of Suzanne Ney, daughter! 

of Mr. and Mrs. R. O. Ney of Victoria, and grand-daughte! 

of Sir James and Lady Aikins of Winnipeg, to Lieut. W. C. 
Southwell, U.S. Army . . . Lord Beaverbrook and roses in the 
news: the Order of the Delta Gamma Rose conferred on the 
Beaver’s niece, columnist Margaret Aitken of Toronto’s Telegram, 
by her fraternity, the first Canadian to win this top award: and 
Rose Bay, NS, the hometown of Carolyn Mossman, one of the 

two women from Mount Allison University to win a 1953-54 
Beaverbrook Overseas Scholarship . . . the other winner, Frances 
Noble of Woodstock, NB... Canadian Repertory Theatre, Ottawa, 
successfully shifting to a two weeks’ run for each show 

Mrs. H. F. Hines, new President of Vancouver Council of 
Women . . . Edmonton-born soprano Elina O'Hara of Saskatoon 
and Toronto, earning high praise in a recent recital in Italy 
CONVERSATION PIECES: $25, a silver spoon and a silver cup to 
Ghislaine Collett of Shawinigan Falls (Que.) High School, in 
the Public Speaking Contest sponsored by McGill Alumnae 


Society, for telling how she learned to speak English . . second 


re 


chance to see the Queen for 18-year-old Anne Wray of Montreal 
(she was ill at time of Canadian Royal Tour), one of six girls 
leaving May 15 for the Coronation, to represent the IODE 

junior chapters . . . sailing a week later, and Coronation-bound 
too, the Garfield Weston contingent of 50 school girls, including 
Muriel Hill of Brantford, Ont., a full blooded Mohawk of the 
Six Nations recently elected President of the National 
Council of Jewish Women, Mrs. Benjamin Robinson of Montreal, 
back from Cleveland, Ohio, convention of the American 
Council . . . a pleasant way to celebrate a 32nd wedding 


anniversary found by Mayor and Mrs. A. C. Wilde of Vernon, 


BC., who attended the wedding of Joyce Patricia White and 
Vancouverite 


the Mayor’s nephew, James Herbert Butters 
Joy Coghill, well-known children’s theatre director, to head 
the University of British Columbia Summer Schoo] of the 
Theatre . . . jonquils in bloom, the flower of March April 
wedding of Lola Decelles of Montreal and Quebee City to 
Dr. Mario Galea, a graduate of the University otf Malta and a 
Rhodes Scholar . . . fragrance tip—saturate a cotton pad with favor 
ite perfume and tape it to inside hem of your Spring suit skirt 
the health education division of the Saskatchewan Department 
of Public Health as proxy baby sitter, with announcement ot 


a cOurse to assist groups wishing to train teen-agers as baby sitters 
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Young Princess 














A FRIEND Said recently to Aloxap. _ ‘ 
dra of Kent, “I find it diffic: It of. 0 
think of you as a Princess.” Al: xan-fMc. {a 
dra replied with a wry smile, “I sme. at 4 
times find it difficult too.” re 


ae Xa 
That remark provides the clive t 1con ve 

. . Ulit 
the personality of the 16-yeor-old MM inc rc 


Princess as she is today. She is stil MM. .1. 

in the transition stage. One mo nen a s] 
. . ~ Wilt! 

she is the laughing girl who lec th 


Bvith th 
pranks at school, still wears her s ho | 





uniform coat and doesn’t mid , om : 
shiny nose. Then, suddenly, she bef \ 
comes a young lady, pleading wit! he fH 
K lj mother to let her use lipstick or to c 
lend her a favorite scarf. Locking. \,. 
é eve the poised and lovely in a full-length eve. i! " = 
ning gown, Alexandra talks know: fy’, — 
& edgeably (and often amusingly) abou or 
Pressure Por ballet, opera, current literature and- o 
her great passion in life, horses ie 
ee sNOW 2d 


There’s every likelihood she wi 
be as beautiful as her mother. 4- 
though lately she has been growin 






of sore, 






more like her father in looks. She i = ne 

tall, already topping her mother ) | - 

. i a few inches. She is vivacious, quich ee 

ac in musc es to react to the moods of others ani gg °°" “" 
° always ready with a gay rejoinde a _ 

For her, the Coronation comes 9 > 

ODE CIN 





year too soon. She will, of course, be 
with her mother and brothers at the 
Abbey ceremony, a coronet on her 
soft brown hair. But she will not} 
“coming out” this year, and wil! noi 
be attending the State functions give 
by her cousin, the Queen. 
Fortunately she likes the outdoor 
better than parties. To be separated 
from her pony, Trustful, would 
worse than missing a State banque! 
She and Trustful have competed 
nearly every horse show for mile 
around their home at “Coppins’” 
Buckinghamshire. Alexandra is a kee 


® When muscles get stiff and 
lame from overexertion, don’t 
let them “‘lay you up.’”’ There’s 
a way to relieve that ache and 
soreness—quickly, easily! 











Doctors generally tell you this 
pain and stiffness may be largely 








caused by pressure. Sensitive 






nerves are irritated. Local areas 







By Lous 






become swollen, sore. 








For marvelous relief—fast— 
rub Absorbine Jr. on those stiff, 















aching spots. It actually helps to 





counter pressure which may be 





causing your pain. At the same 
time, it warms and soothes. You 
start feeling better with a speed 







that will surprise you. 






Get Absorbine Jr. today. Only 






$1.25 a bottle at all drug counters. 






Used by thousands for quick re- 






lief of aching muscles, neuralgic 
and rheumatic pain. 







W. F. Young, Inc., Lyman House, Montreal 
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BSORBINE Ir tennis player, too; has to keep in -on- 
e stant practice to play with the 




















- Send for FREE sample today - - - - - ft Top: HRH the Princess Alexandra. Duchess who, at 46, plays a ood 
W. F. Young, Ir fast game. ; 
Lyman House, 286 St. Paul St. W.. Montreal - : a _ f - 
Please send me a free sample bottle of Lower Photo: The Duke of Kent, the ee ae re o 
ROCKER Sx. —POnigeai Duchess of Kent. Princess flexandra, children. They all draw and_p int 
| Name Prince Michael. but so far only 10-year-old P ince 
Michael’s landscapes show promis: 0! 
. address comparison with the Duchess’s wrk. 
i ale often exhibited in competition vith 





professionals. It is natural that A'\ex 
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should play the piano and know 
latest tunes, read voraciously 
ke an interest in the arts, for 
ye | uchess’s friends are nearly all 
ytist. actors and musicians. It is not 
at al unusual for Sir Laurence and 
Lady Olivier, Ninette de Valois and 
sir falcolm Sargent to be dinner 
uest. at Coppins the same evening. 
A}. xandra’s upbringing has been 
ynco} ventional, judged by — usual 
sanc rds tor Royalty. As a child she 
cycle! to a nearby private school, 
wher. she struck up a great friendship 
vith the local doctor’s twins and 
cou’ never make her sixpence a 
week pocket money last till Fridays. 
Woen she went as a boarder to 
tashionable Heathfield Schoc!, near 
ASCC the Duchess asked that no 
riviieges be granted her. So Alexan- 
dra nade her own bed, tended her 
den plot and helped clear the 
uble after meals. Scholastically she 
did not shine particularly; simply 
showed “good average intelligence”. 
Desp:te her mother’s linguistic abil- 
tv, Alexandra managed only the usual 
iltering “schoolgirl French’”—and no 
ther languages—when she left school. 
\t home, the Duchess has always 
een strict with her children on just 
‘wo Important points. Their manners 
ist be perfect always, and their 
vbedience prompt and unquestioning. 


Provided they adhere to those funda- 
mental rules, Alexandra and_ her 
brothers have been encouraged to 
think for themselves. 

Does the Duchess’s daughter show 
signs of inheriting her mother’s won- 
derful clothes sense? It really is too 
soon to know. She proved she has her 
own ideas on her recent first visit to 
Norman Hartnell’s salon. She plump- 
ed firmly for a red evening frock. 
Several of her prettiest dresses are 
made-overs from the Duchess’s ward- 
robe. She certainly looked young and 
charming when I saw her, on one of 
her rare trips to London, in her favor- 
ite frock of cherry taffeta with a very 
wide skirt and narrow shoulder straps. 

Another of her trips to town was a 
New Year’s treat. With her 17-vear- 
old brother, the Duke of Kent, and 
small party of friends of their own 
age, she went to the ballet at Covent 
Garden and on to the Savoy for 
supper afterwards. 

This year Alexandra may spend 
some time abroad, staying with her 
mother’s relatives in Paris, Athens or 
Munich. But wherever she is, she will 
still be polishing up on languages, 
studying constitutional history, learn- 
ing about the arts. She has to be ready 
in a few years’ time to take her share 
in Royal duties. 

ALISON BARNES 


And So To Bed 


by Lours anp Dorotuy CrRERAR 


ACROSS 





mproper iaider 
in’s in wrong, thinking cows are 





( ie the “pro’’ for taking ever to ge 









pbell proved 
es 3 7 
lish habit to get drunk before 





have turned so des- 


that gets into bed, 


may well cause dis- 


sleeps outside—(7) 
t 


in bed to become like 





e-knighted way to be all dressed up at 
C.imelot 9) 

28. N T Royal Navy's kept in order by 

idinavia 5 


he 


n goadcesses 2) 


DOWN 
1. Did a raid over the Holy City start from 
here? (8) 
2. Suggesting I'm putting more than is need- 
ed before you (8) 


3. Notice that the old play has closed? (4-3) 
4. It smells, and how, of creeks, swamps and 


bogs (5) 

5. The obvious place to get a cocktail in a 
city. (9 

6. The happy time people wish you (3,4) 





How to get a bun in a black state? 6) 
8. They were once the fashion for writers 





who started from scratch (6) 

14. Instrumental, of course, in preparation 
for one’s execution (9) 

15. Pots? (4-4 

16 Was Casca desperate to find water here? 
x 

18. A shattering warning! (7) 

19. It *s Lorna to get the bird (7) 

20. Make up a lunch and let’s go! Don’t forget 
the champagne—(6) 

21 but stop me in case I pack it in! (6 

23. Who's going up to bed? Yours truly. (5) 


Solution to Last 
Week’s Puzzle 


ACROSS 








1. Tooth and nail 
9 y eager 

10 
11 
12 
13. Dirty 

14. Oyster 
16. Papineau 
19. Occasion 





Thugs 
Leo 

See 6 | 
Satie | 
Aftermath | 




















Cutting teeth 
DOWN } 

2. Onerous 

3. See 6 

4. Argosy 

5. Derby Day 

6, 27 across and 3 | 
Armed to the teeth 

7. Lucerne 

and 21. Get your 








a 22. Outcast 23. Dog tag 
25 and 11. Sweet tooth 
27. Terse (254! 
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teeth into it 
9. Orthodontist 
15. Eos 


See 8 | 














17. Inn 
18. Kohlrabi 20. Caustic 





FOUR FLOWER MISTS 


. make a perfect gift! 


light delectable fragro 
bottle . . . Blue Gras 





Bit... . We You... $3.56 





MY LOVE DUSTING POWDER 


For the fina! fillip of 
softness, and subtle 
Elizabeth Arden My Love Dust 


$4.25 





MY LOVE PERFUME 


From France, comes Elizabeth Arden’s newest, most ro 
mantic fragrance 
the perfume itself, is a 


Leg ahh 





a a a en A RR EL SN RN NE RNR 


FLIZABETH 
ARDEN 








JEWELLED DUET LIPSTICK 





MY LOVE FLOWER MIST 


the newest, lighter-than-cir version of this 
enchanting fragrance n the 

crystal perfection of n ex 

quisite bottle $6.00 


the exquisite plumed bottle, like 
work of art. $7.50 to $43.25 















SIMPSON’S, TORONTO 
And At Smartest Shops In Every Town 
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EATON'’S 


ewe 


a ee a 


a heady little bonnet with texture news and mani- 
TCC Mal) -l-1s | level-headed hat, balanced 
with clusters of flowers. Both speak with a French 
PIs a UR CR ue kk 


EATON’S in Canada. = 


_ CANADA'S LARGEST RETAIL ORGANIZATION .. . STORES AND ORDER OFFICES FROM COAST-TO-COAST 


Fashion 


33 TRAVELLERS to the Coron. jon 
have a fashion prize in the 
purpose costume. 

Indeed, it looks as if no ward 
—even the wardrobes of those sti 
at home—will be complete witho 
least one such costume. For the 
strapless dinner dress, topped | 
tight fitting jacket that transfor 
into a suit, is a daytime-into-evi 
boon for everyone. It also pro 
an extra bonus for the traveller { 
with limited luggage space 
elimination of an extra dress. 

One of the most striking ver 
of the two-purpose costume that 
have seen at the fashion shows 
from Italy — a black pure silk 1 
with a filmy redingote of black o; 
za striped with white wool che 
Incidentally, Italy seems to be en 
ing as a strong contender for fashion 
supremacy. Many of the Italian 
designers have long been known to 
intimate clientele; now they are « 
peting on the open haute co 
market. They are especially skilful 
the manipulation of interesting fa! 
and in the use of embroidery. ( 
dian buyers seem to have b 
lavishly from their Spring collectior 

Interest, too, is being show: 
materials that serve a double travelling 
duty. Many Coronation visitors are 
planning to go over in April or May 
and then visit the Continent later 
This means they must pack wit! 
Spring-into-Summer wardrobe in 

For them there is the new « 
treated to look like tweed. In the ¢ 
English spring, the tweedy look 
be just right, with warmth pro 
by a topcoat; and later, in Italy 
cotton texture will keep them 
Chiffon has always been the wo 
packing material. It takes very 
space, and creases can be steamed 
over the bath. Non-crushable 
jersey is another top favorite. 

For evening, the bouffant is sti 
favorite; the Coronation influ 
of course, because it does give a 
nificent regal air to the wearer 
it is a packing problem. The ar 
is a separate crinoline that ca 
rolled and packed around the 
edge of your suitcase. This was one 0! 
the travelling dodges we learned ‘rom 
Mrs. Ouida Wagner, Wardrobe Ad- 
viser for British Overseas Airwa 
Simpson’s fashion show. 

She had a lot of other tips as 
While they are not fashion nev 
the strict sense of the word, the 
of interest to travellers who still 
to look fashionable. 

First, plan your wardrobe a! 
one definite color scheme. This 
duces the pairs of shoes and 
bags needed. Have at least one 
It can substitute for an evening 
in warm weather. Stick to the 
hat — this year they are either 
small or extremely large — and 
three or four inside each othe! 
packing. 

Lastly, Mrs. Wagner stressed 
careful selection of jewellery and 
accessories to give your basic cost: m¢ 
new and varied interest. 

MARGARET NiSS 
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The Tantalizing Press 


I SEEMS to be about time once 
nore to round up some of the 
cted personalities, controversies 
ews items which our fanatically 
al press appears to have for- 
i 


\ hatever became, for instance, of 


We'd like to 


sperating modesty that 


ture an 


cked out an unqualli- 
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Wonder, the equine seeress who, 
nonths or so ago, appeared on 
‘ront pages of almost every news- 

in the country? 
ir almost a week reporters were 
busy consulting Lady Wonder 

t the future, and gathering opin- 
from psychologists about Lady 
der. Recently, however, when 

interviews were in order on the 


ith of Marshall Stalin, not a single 


spaper appeared to think it worth 
to call for Lady Wonder’s com- 

Instead the press 
ited Marilyn Mon- 
Tallulah Bankhead 
Douglas Fairbanks, 
who answered with 


didn’t feel qualified to 
opinion on 

Mr. Stalin or the 
ational situation. 
Wonder would have 


inswer on her type- 

r in two minutes, and for an 
dollar would have thrown in a 
hecy about Stalin’s successor. 

dy Wonder, however, has now 
me one of journalism’s castoffs; 


ch means that self-respecting news- 


s are about as unlikely to carry 
omments as the Duchess of Wind- 
s to appear in last year’s hat. 
\lan Nunn May seems to be in 
1 the same position. On the 
sion of his release, Dr. May had 
ntire British press sitting up all 
waiting to interview him. He 
d them, it will be remembered, 
disappeared, leaving a message to 
1e didn’t wish to be disturbed. 
ir as I know, he hasn't been dis- 
d since. Isn’t anyone keeping an 
n Dr. May? 
lai Stevenson’s face, looking 
intly relaxed, still appears occa- 
ly in the newspapers. But what- 
became of Estes Kefauver? Any 
of Miss Margaret Truman, or 
Honeybear Warren? 
would be interesting, too, to 
what happened eventually to 
Armi Helena Kuusela, who 
zed from a village somewhere 
the Arctic Circle to win the title 
ss Universe. Armi flashed across 
ewsreels and the front pages for 
‘k, but now she appears to have 
{ Mr. Montreal in the limbo 
local and universal prodigies 
on equal, and equally negligible, 
little 


know a more 





about these people. We'd like to 
know more, too, about those research 
releases that turn up occasionally in 
the press to whet our appetites for 
the singular or the desirable, and then 
vanish, never to reappear. For in- 
stance, what about the nylon fur coats 
that wear forever, look exactly like 
the most luxurious mutation mink, 
and cost less than sheared mouton? 
Or the laundry unit that not only 
performs every known laundry op- 
eration automatically, but sings “How 
Dry | Am” before turning off the 
current? Or the baby calculator, no 
bigger than a pepper mill, which will 
flash up a canasta score in an instant 
and throw in cube roots for anyone 
who is interested? Or the electroni- 
cally controlled sprinkler that  cal- 
culates exactly the dryness 
of your lawn, and is as 
sensitive to extra moisture 
as a rheumatic joint? Do 
these wonders really ex- 
ist? If they do, I have 
never been able to dis- 
cover any final confirma- 
tion in the press. 

Another story that flits 
through the papers oc- 
casionally, and never ar- 
rives at a satisfactory con- 
clusion, is the one having to do with 
Dr. Kinsey's forthcoming _ report. 
Sometimes there are indications that 
the report is just ready to come off 
the press, sometimes there is a hint 
that the vagaries of Dr. Kinsey’s con- 
fidantes may postpone it indefinitely. 
I'd like to know definitely, so that I 
could leave town in time to avoid 
those coming evenings entirely devot- 
ed to a discussion of the Doctor's 
graphs and indices. It was interesting 
to read that the censorship board may 
take steps to keep the report from the 
general public. But there has been no 
confirmation of this, either. 

Fortunately I don’t have to worry 
about the Reverend Hewlett Johnson, 
Senator McCarthy, the Roses, Bills 
and Eleanor, Tommy Manville, Mr. 
Mossadegh, ex-King Farouk and our 
own Dr. Endicott. 

A number of fascinating contro- 
versies flared up recently and died 
instantly away—tfor instance, Zsa-Zsa 
Gabor’s public challenge to Corinne 
Calvet after Mlle. Calvet had issued 
a press statement that Zsa-Zsa was 
flat-chested. “Any time she feels like 
making a contest out of it, I’m ready,” 
Zsa-Zsa declared. If the contest ac- 
tually took place, it wasn’t reported. 

Meanwhile, I intend to collect as 
carefully as possible all the lingering 
data on the controversy over the Cur- 
rie Report. We may be sure that once 
the Federal Election is over, we'll 
never hear of that again. 

Mary Lowrey Ross 
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Naturally, on your way to or from the ceremonies, 


o easy to reach! It offers everything... gaiets 


France 
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"Make mine 


ot - ‘ . 
Vou ll want to holiday in France—so neal by, 


glamor 


—sightseeing—and scenery. Plus the most 


superb foe id and wine in the world! Let vour local 


travel agent show you today how to plan a trip to 


as the crowning touch to your Coronation visit. 


And for free booklets and maps, write: 


French Government Tourist Office 
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Yes, Canadians are finding that 
highballs taste better when they 
are mixed with club soda. And 
that’s because club soda means 
Canada Dry Sparkling Water— 
world’s finest mixer. Points up 
the flavor of every drink! 


CD-63 


Makes your drink taste better 
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ENGINEER 


46 years of aye, Graduate Scottish 
University, experienced Sales Man- 
ager, widely travelled, seeks similar 
employment in Canada. Visiting 
Vancouver and Toronto in May. In- 
formation and Enquiries, Box 266, 
Saturday Night. 
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28 Years Ago This Week 


in Saturday Night 


¥ ALTHOUGH Editor Frederick Paul 
had mellowed somewhat from his 
nonconformist stand of a few years 
before, SATURDAY NIGHT of March 
28, 1925 still carried some of the 
punch that he had introduced to its 
pages. The Front Page contained ten 
editorials, nearly all of them flogging 
such hardy perennials as the Senate, 
stock promotion, Canadian emigra- 
tion to the U.S., tourist spending, 
“Who Is Running The Schools?”, 
Alber*a’s anthracite coal, long politi- 
cal speeches, church union, and in- 
come tax. Only the last one deviates 
in context from editorials on_ the 
same subjects today. 

In 1925 the Canadian with an 
income of $2,500 a year paid no 
income tax at all, and the man with 
a salary of $5,000 and two dependents 
paid only $80. His opposite number 
in the U.S. was taxed only $37.50 on 
$5,000, while his English cousin fork- 
ed over $560 to the tax collector. 

On page 2 was a photograph of the 
Rev. Dr. Bell, Dean of Canterbury 
Cathedral, who announced that he 
was ready to throw open all parts of 
the cathedral to the general public, 
free of charge. Somehow we were 
laboring under the delusion that Dr. 
Bell’s successor, the Rev. Hewlett 
Johnston, had been built into Canter- 
bury along with the cornerstone, but 
here, looking twice as young and four 
times as intelligent, was the good- 
looking Dr. Bell. It was a change, too, 
to find a Canterbury Dean who was 
Satisfied to throw open an edifice to 
the proletariat, rather than the musty 
confines of an archaic mind. 

And speaking of archaic things, a 
short article dealt with the re-erection 
of some fallen columns of the Par- 
thenon to the position they occupied 
in the Fifth Century BC. On anothe1 
page, a photograph showed workmen 
removing the statue of Eros, the God 
of Love, from its old stand overlook- 
ing Piccadilly Circus, before trans- 
porting it to London’s County Hall. 

And still another London institution 
was disappearing from Piccadilly 
Circus around that time, as SATURDAY 
NiGut told of the flower girls being 
forced to move to make way for 
larger subway stations. (There’s some- 
thing ungallant about that sentence, 
somehow.) The item went on to say 
that “these ‘girls’ are termed so by 
courtesy only, as most of them are 
grandmothers.” This backs up some- 
thing we've been saying all along 


about a few of the ‘girls’ we picked up 
there at various times in our youth- 
ful past. 

Under Music and Drama we read 
that Sergei Rachmaninoff was well 
received in his Toronto concert at 
Massey Hall, that the Greenwich Vil- 
lage Follies were what would be called 
a socko hit today at the Royal Alex- 
andra, and that Cyril Maude wowed 
them at the Princess in Aren't We 
All? Maya de Cortez (there’s a stage 
name stolen smack out of Prescott’s 
Conquest of Mexico), the noted young 
Canadian soprano, made her local 
debut somewhere or other, although 
the item doesn’t say just where. 
Grumpy was playing at the Comedy 
Theatre, Madame Sherry at the Re- 
gent, and Margaret Brown and Albert 
Proctor had given a tv 0-piano pro- 
gram in Conservatory Hall. 

The Bookshelf reviewed Mark 
Twain's Autobiography, With Staff 
and Scrip by Thomas O'Hagan, and 
Balisand by Joseph Hergesheimer. 
About Mr. Hergesheimer’s book the 
reviewer says, “Who can forget that 
its creator’s apprenticeship began with 
fourteen years of writing fiction, dur- 
ing which he did not get the encour- 
agement of one acceptance by publish- 
er or editor?” Other books received 
were, Sagas of the Sea by Joseph Lewis 
French, Mr. Collin Is Ruined by 
Frank Heller, The Old Flame by A. 
P. Herbert, The Lone Green Gaze by 
Vincent Fuller, and God of Might 
written by Elias Tobenkin. 

A photograph showed the Aga 
Khan, looking much younger but no 
thinner than in his later pictures, 
strolling through a paddock at an 
English racecourse. His horse Dio- 
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phon was the favorite for that yi ary 
Derby. An unsigned article told of the 
efforts of Carl Akeley, noted explerer, 
to have a gorilla sanctuary set u) ip 
the Belgian Congo to protect thi 
beast from. extinction, although ye 
were of the opinion that in 1925 t ere 
was a sanctuary for gorillas set u> jy 
the U.S.A., called Cicero, Illinois 

The movie Lord Chumley was b ‘ing 
shown at Toronto’s Hippodr ne 
starring Viola Dana, Theodore I ob. 
erts and Raymond Griffith. These old 
movie names took us back to the old 
guessing game we used to play at the 
beach, inscribing movie stars’ initials 
in the sand. We feel as ancien: a 
Methusalah when we remember «uc 
old favorites as Mabel Normand 
Mary Miles Minter, Hoot Gibson, An 
Acord and Pola Negri. When our 
children ask us to guess movie stars 
names today we say Snub Pollard 
William Haines, Johnny Mack Brown 
or Pauline Griffith, and receive only 
bored stares for our pains. 

The Women’s Section ran reams ot 
copy about balls, brawls and badinage 
indulged in .by a social set that i 
almost as faded today as the bison 
The London Letter carried a_ phot 
of Lady Forbes-Robertson, who migh! 
be the wife of the young Flying Corpy 
ace who shot down the first Germa 
zeppelin over London, or maybe sh 
wasn’t. A full-page picture layou: 
showed the costumed members of the 
Toronto Skating Club at their annua 
carnival, including the Canadiar 
champion, Miss Cecil Smith, Con 
stance Smith, General Gunn (com 
plete with monocle), and Mr. and 
Mrs. Willes Chitty. A fashion photo- 
graph showed a model wearing a sans- 
waistline gown described as “Of red 
crepe-de-chine embroidered with ivors 
silk and trimmed with buttons.” | 
looks like the costermonger Pear! 
Queen’s Sunday get-up after halt th 
buttons had been forcibly remove: 
by a 1925 washing machine. 

As if to prove that there’s nothing 
new under the sun, the Financial Sec- 
tion ran items titled, “No Real Bear 
Movement In Sight”, “The Why 0 
Freight Rates”, “Unemployment anc 
Deflation”, and “Over A Million A 
Dav In Life Insurance Sold In Can- 
ada During February”. A piece 0! 
information that dashed our hopes 
for an annual income was tha’ 4! 
amendment to the Government Arnu 
ties Act had been introduced 1 
Dominion Parliament, providing thal 
an annuity “shall not be grante:! ¢ 
issued” for less than ten dollars a © ea! 

Under “Farm Products and Othe! 
Commodity Prices Compared” we 
read that “there is a wide discrep .ine 
between the prices of principle am 
products and the cost of ess ta 
household commodities which the 
farmer purchases”. It seems to us that 
we read the very same thing in last 
week’s newspaper, and we'd be wi 
ing to bet our 1940 bicycle agai: st « 
farmer’s last year’s Buick that th 
was the first thing ever chiselle! | 
stone by a Cro-Magnon agricult s! 
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First Canadian produc er of both Acetone and Isopropyl tlcohol, Shell 


} ’ , ; , 
O11 ¢ ompany s new Montreal pe troche mical plant ts now ‘on stream’. 


Reveille for Giant Taps 


As the ‘taps’ open up, and the newly built 
Shell Petrochemical Plant in Montreal goes ‘on 
stream’, Canada can look forward for the first 
time to filling her needs with an all-Canadian 
supply of both Acetone and Isopropyl Alcohol. 

These two petroleum chemicals play a vital 
part in industry. They tame the explosive nature 
of acetylene . . . make possible acetate rayon, 
synthetic rubber, and artificial leather . . . put 


Chemical Division 
SHELL OIL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 


the “magic” in nail polish remover ... provide 
a better bactericide for medical use... help to 
produce lacquers, lotions, plastics, weedkillers, 
automotive chemicals, and de-icing fluids. 

That the needs of industry for both Acetone and 
Isopropyl Alcohol can now be met for the first time 
by a Canadian plant, is another major service to 
Canadian manufacturers by the Chemical Division 
of the Shell Oil Company of Canada, Limited. 
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SKIING AT BANFF 


Banff in the Rockies .. . winter paradise 
for those who love the thrill of active 
outdoor sports... in a setting of 
sparkling beauty, framed against 

the backdrop of Canada’s most 
majestic mountain range! 


- Whow of cov matte... Monarch 


Wherever you find people who lead an exciting. on-the-go kind of life . . 
that’s where you'll see the fine new 1953 Monarch. There’s a 
youthful zest to Monarch’s appealing lines that invites you to take the 
wheel for a smooth. easy ride. There’s a satisfying luxury to 
Monarch’s restful interiors that promises deep-down comfort through 
mile after mile of effortless driving. And there’s a real thrill in the 
lively performance of Monarch’s high-spirited 125-Hp. V-8 engine. 
Visit your Monarch dealer soon... ask for a “demonstration drive” 
in the new 1953 Monareh—triumphant automobile achievement of 
this year of Coronation pageantry! Let the admiring glances of 
others convince you that where a fine car matters, Monarch belongs! 


Automatic Transmission, Overdrive, white sidewall 
and fender skirts optional at extra cost when avail 


| 1953 
ki ble a lp wc Wlonarch 9 = 


a SEE YOUR MONARCH DEALER 





hite sidewall 





